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"884A Y FIRST. 


A conciſe e hi N of the Engl 55 Language, Sc. 


Tis hiſtory of the Engliſh Language begins with the te 


glo-Saxons; for, though the old Britons, the Anceſtors of the 


modern IVelh, were the firſt inhabitants of this country, yet, 


with reſpect to its language, they form no epoch in the hiſtory 


of it ; as there are but a very ſmall number of words, which 


can be derived, with certainty and juſt etymology, from Britiſh 
roots. 5 


It i is, indeed, not very probable that the Anglo-Saxons, with 


: their irruption into a new country, ſhould have deſtroyed, or 


| expelled, all the former inhabitants of it; and it is more rea- 


ſonable to ſuppoſe, chat beſides thoſe, who fled to the moun- 
tains of Wales, there muſt ſtill have remained behind a very 
conſiderable part of the nation, but who, according to the bar- 


barous cuſtom prevailing in thoſe times, were reduced to "WE 


ſpecies of ſlavery, were obliged to cultivate the fields of their 


_ maſters, and were gradually compelled, however unwilling, to 


1 


adopt the language of their conquerors. 


Thus, the ancient tongue of the Britons, was completely 


_ eradicated ; if we except a few fingle words, which have Bill ; 


remained current among country-people.—Similar phenomena 


have occurred! in Germany, and frequently too, in other coun- 


| tries. When the Says and theVandals made themſelves maſters 


| of the Eaſtern part of Germany, t they did not t deſtroy all the 5 


2 native 
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native Germans ; but they ſubjugated and forced them to a- 
adopt their language. Hence, in Bohemia, there is ſcarcely any 
trace left of the ancient language of the country. When the 
| Germans, in ſucceeding ages, reconquered many of theſe pro- 
vinces, and united them into a political body, they proceeded 5 
in a fimilar manner; and it is now very difficult to detect any 
veſtiges of the ancient language of the Vandals, amen the 
country- people of theſe provinces. 

The Anglo-Saxons, who began their irruptions into Britain 

about the year 450, came from the modern Frifia : hence their 
language bears a cloſer relation to the Friſian, than to any o- 
ther. It 1s, however, to be much regretted, that the latter has 
not been more accurately inveſtigated hitherto by any philo- 
logiſt; for it certainly might be of great advantage for che Us. 

luſtration of the ancient Anglo-Saxon. 

The hiſtory of the Engliſh language, from the firſt EY 
of the Anglo-Saxons, down to the preſent time, comprehends a 


period of nearly fourteen centuries. As the nation, during 


this long period, has undergone various great changes and 


commotions, which were neceſſarily attended with relative i in- 
fluence upon the language, it becomes therefore neceſſary to 

divide it into certain periodical Sections, correſponding with 

theſe changes. 1 propoſe to adopt this method; ; although 
Jouxsox, my predeceſſor, has contented himſelf with giving 
promiſcuous ſpecimens of language, as prefixed to his large 
| Dictionary, in chronological order, without however attempt- 


ing a true hiſtorical diviſion, 


The 
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The principal changes, which, poſterior to the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, affected the Eugliſh language, were, the incurſions of the 8 
Danes; the invaſion of the Normans; and the adoption of 
French phraſes and terms, together with the improvements 
and manners of that people. Theſe collectively ſuggeſt to us 
four periods, in tracing the hiſtory of the Engliſh language: 
viz. 1ſt, the pure Anglo-Saxon, or the Britiſh-Saxon period ; 
2d. the Daniſb Saxon, or Dauiſh Anglo-Saxon ; 3d. the Nor- 


mannic- Saxon, or the N ormannic Daniſh- Saxon; and ach, the 


Frencb- Saxon, or the Normannic French-Saxon period, in 


which laſt the language gradually aſſumed the form of the 
modern Engl; ” 


J 
1. Burrian-Saxon Prniop. 


This period begins with the firſt itrvaſion of the Anuglo- 
Saxons, i in the year 450; it terminates with the incurſions of 
the Danes, about the year 780, and conſequently comprehends 7 
an era of 330 years.—It correſponds with that period i in the 
hiſtory of the German language, which extends from the emi- 
gration of the Eaſtern nations, to the reign of CHARLEMAGNE 3 
and with reſpect to the ſtate of i improvement during this pe- 
riod, both languages perfectly reſemble one another. 

The Anglo-Saxons were a rude, untutored people, not unlike 
all the German and Northern nations of that age, whoſe prin- 
cipal improvements related to the art of war. People of this 
deſcription do not ſtand in need of letters, or a written lan- 
guage ; and it is very probable, that they neither had, nor 


a 2 knew 
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knew, the alphabet. The increaſe of population, in a limited 
territory, compelled them, indeed early to accuſtom themſelves 
to order and a more rigid civil conſtitution ; but as they were 
employed, for a conſiderable time, in combating the natives 
of conquered countries, this faint improvement was chiefly, 
and proximately, deſigned for warlike purſuits. 

Amore remarkable degree of improvement was manifeſt 
among the Anglo-Saxons about the year 570, when St Au- 
GuSTINE arrived from Rome, and inſtructed them in the be- 
neficent principles of the Chriſtian Religion. Theſe were the 
more eagerly embraced, as the progreſs of the mind, though 
hitherto ſmall and partial, enabled them to perceive the ne- 
ceſlity of aboliſhing that rude and undigeſted veneration for 


their idols, which were calculated only tc to amuſe the fancy of 
a barbarous and unſettled people. 


Together with the Chriſtian Religion, the Anglo-Saxons 
alſo acquired the firſt rudiments of the arts and ſciences, and 
a taſte for the literature of ancient Rome, which very rapid- 
ly ſpread among them. This may be eaſily accounted for, as 
it was chiefly promoted by the continual increaſe of a numer- 
ous people, who had eſtabliſhed themſelves upon a limited ter- 
ritory. Thus prepared, they likewiſe adopted the Roman 
alphabet, which had already been introduced as the current 
ſmall letter in their writings. But as they were accuſtomed 
to a ſound 1 in their language, which was expreſſed. with a hiſ- 
ſing tone, ſomewhat fimilar to both : and s, and which was 
foreign to the Romans, who had no character for it in their 


85 5 by alphabet; 
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alphabet; hence the Anglo-Saxon teachers of Religion were 
obliged to borrow the e (theta) from the Greek, which 
therefore ſupplied the place of the modern Engliſh th. The 
other e characters are perfectly ſimilar to the Ro- 
man current letters of thoſe times, and particularly of the ſixth 


Century; and the w of the former is cloſely imitated from a 
compounded v of the latter. 


If full credit be due to Wan ron, there is no frag- 
ment extant from this period, but a ſmall metric compoſition 
of the genuine CAEDMON, which is inſerted in ALFRED's tranſ- 
lation of the Ecclefiaſtic Hiſtory, by Bepz *.—As the only, 
and certainly 2 venerable piece of curioſity left of theſe re- 
mote ages, it well deſerves a place i in this period of the Britiſh 
language. | It is here offered in two different copies. One of 
them is tranſeribed from HICK Es“ 8 Grammat. Anglo-Saxon. | 
p. 187; the other ſtill more ancient, is extracted from Wan- 
3 LEY's Antig. Literat. Septentr. Part 11. p. 287—1 have met | 
with a third Copy of this fragment in“ Wurrock' 8 Anglo- 
Saxon BeDE ; Cambridge,164 33 but the text in this differs from 


both the former, and does not appear to me equally authentic. 


Hicxes. | 3 WAL Ev. 
Nu we ſceolon herigean Nu ſcylun hergan 
Heofon rices weard HJlefaen ricaes uard 
Metodes mihte. Metudaes maecti 
And his mod gethanc. End his mod gidanc 
Weorc wuldor faeder Verc uuldur fadur 
Zuua he wundra gehwaes. Sue he uundra gihuaes. 
Ecce drihten ord onſteald. Eci drictin 
He aereſt op  _ Ora ſtelidae. | 
He Eordan He 


* Vol. W. Chap. 24. (not Chap. 4. a8 quoted by Wa RTON ), 
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Eordan bearnum He aeriſt ſcopa 
Heofan to rofe | Elda barnum 
Falig ſcippend. | Heben til hrofe 
Haleg ſcepen, 
Da middangeard Tha middun geard 
Moncynnes weard Moncynnaes uard 
Ece drihte aefter teode. Ecy dryctin 
Firum foldan. | Aefter tiadae 
Frea aelmihtig.“ | Firum foldu 
: . Frea almectig. | 
_ Engliſh, e German. | 
Now we ought to praiſe the Nun ſollen wir preiſen, den 


author of the celeſtial empire, Urheber des Himmelreiches, die 
the might of the creator, and Macht des Schöpfers, und ſeinen 
his counſels, the deeds of the Rath, die Thaten des Vaters der 
father of honour; how he be- Ehre; wie er der Urheber der 
came the author of wonders. Wunder ward. 
And when the eternal God Und als der ewige Gott den 
firſt created heaven as the roof Menſchenkindern zuerſt den 
for the children of man, and af- Himmel zum Dache, und her- 
terwards the earth, being an nach als allmichtiger Hiiter des 
omnipotent guardian of the hu- menſchlichen Geſchlechts die 
n, „ ſchuf. 


Although CAkDo is ſaid to have miraculouſly compoſed. 
this Song, when dreaming ; It nevertheleſs appears to be a 
| tranſlation. from the Latin, which then, and for ſeveral ſuc- 
ceeding centuries, was rendered ſo very literally, that even 
the article was left out, and the whole conſtruction of the La- 
tin with the participles and many other peculiarities were ri- 

5 gorouſſy obſerved. It is for this reaſon, we ought not to judge 
of the ſpirit of a language from the like tranſlations ; and the 


\ 


want of rhymes is very probably owing to the ſame cauſe. 


II. 


ESSAYS, BY ADELUNG. xi 
II. Danisn Saxon-PERIoD. 
(or, Daniſb Anglo-Saxon.) 

This period begins from the incurſions of the Danes, about 
the year 780, and continues as far as the invaſion of the Nor- 
mans in 1066; it conſequently includes nearly three centuries. 
Two circumſtances co-operated here, which produced remar- 

kable changes in the Old Saxon language ; namely firſt, the 
domeſtic improvements of the Anglo-Saxoas, both in a phy- 
ſical and moral ſenſe, from which the improvement, and con- 
ſequently the change of the language was inſeparable ; ; and 
ſecondly, the mixture of the latter with the Daniſh, which 
being cloſely related to the Anglo-Saxon, was more eaſily 
united into one language. N 

Many written fragments, from this period, are > ſtill extant ; : 
and all ſuch as are commonly called Anglo-Saxon, properly 

| conſiſt of a mixture of Daniſh with the Anglo-Saxon. To this 
number we may particularly refer two literal tranſlations of Fg 


the four Evangeliſts, the writings of King ALFRED, and the 


beautiful poetical paraphraſe of the W Book of 0 by 
the ſpurious CAEDMON. 


Ass a ſpecimen of the proſe-language of this period, Jonxsox 8 
gives the firſt Chapter of St LuKE, extracted from one of the 
tranſlations above mentioned ; but as ſuch literal tranſlations 
are by no means calculated to exhibit the ſpirit of 2 language, 
1 have made choice of the Travels of Onruxn and Worrsrax, 


as King ALFRED, who died in 901 deſeribed them in his Pre- 
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ton on feawum ſtowum' ſtice 
maelum wiciath Finnas* on hun- 
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face to the tranſlation of Oxosrus.—I have faithfully tranſcri- 


bed it from Spelman's Vita Aelfredi ; Oxford, Fol. 1678 ; with 


this difference only, that inſtead of giving the (very inaccurate) 


Latin of SPELMAN, I have ſubjoined a German tranſlation ; 


and for the greater convenience of readers, in general, I have 


likewiſe exchanged the Anglo-Saxon for the common Latin 


| characters. 


This original piece, on account of the many curious parti- 


culars it contains, I make no doubt, will prove more accept- 


able than any of thoſe which are bare literal tranſlations, and 


conſequently i 1mproper to ſerve : as ſpecimens for diſplaying the 


RIS of the language. 


G nede his bleforde Onnen ſaid to his lord, 


 Aelfrede de Kynincge thaet he King ALrxtD, that of all the 


ealra Northmanna Northmeft Normans he reſided the fartheſt 
bude; he cwaeth thaet he bude towards the North; he affirm- 


on thaem lande northweardum ed, that he reſided in that coun- 
. with tha waeſt ſae.he ſaede theah try which, in the North, borders 


thaet thaet land fy {withe north 
thanon* ac hit is eall weſte bu- 


on the Weſtern Ocean. This 
country extends far to the North, 
is a complete deſert, excepting 
a few places which are inhabit- 
tathe on wintra* and on ſumera ed by the Finns, 


who live in 
on fiſcothe de thaere ſae. 


winter by the chace, but in ſum- 
maler by fiſhing, 5 

He 5 He 
Ouruxx ſagte zu ſeinem Herrn, dem Koenige Ax LRT, daſs er unter allen 
Normannen am weiteſten gegen Norden wohne; er ſagte, er wohne in dem Lande, 
welches nordwaerts an die Weſtſee ſtoeſst. Dieſes Land erſtrecke ſich weit gegen 


Mitternacht, und ſey voellig wuiſt, bis auf einige wenige Orte, wo einige Finnen 


wohnen, welche im Winter von der Jagd, im Sommer aber von dem Fiſchfange . 
leben. | 
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He ſaede thaet he aet ſumum 
cyrre wolde fandian hu lange 
thaet land north rihte laege' 
oth the hwaether 
benortham thaem weſtene bu- 


de : tha for he north rihte be 


thaem lande* let him 
weg thaet weſte lande on thaet 
ſteorbord and tha wid ſae on 
baec bord thry dagas* tha wes 


he ſwa feor north ſwa ſwa hwael 


dagum geſegiian* tha beah thaet 
land wer eart rihte* othrhe fio 


ſae in on thaet land- he nyſte 
hwaether' buton he wyſte thet 


he ther bad weſtan windes oth- 
the hwon northan* and ſegled 
thanon eaſt be lande ſwa {wa 
he mihte on feowor dagum ge- 


ſeglian* tha ſceolde he bidan ryhte 


northan windes* forthan thaet 


land thaer beah ſuthrihte- oth- 
| the ſeo ſae in onwaet land- he 
nyſte hwaetler* tha ſaegled he 
thanon ſutbribte be lande' wa 


ſwa 


aenig man | 


ealne 


winds, 


He related, that he had once 
wiſhed to examine, how far this | 
country extended to the North j 
or whether this deſert was in- 
habited in its northern parts. 


For this purpoſe he had failed 
three ſucceſſive days in a ſtraight 
northern line, having the deſert 


country on the right, and the 


open ſea on the left hand; thus 
he 
huntan ſyrreſt farath:. tha for be 
tha gyt north ryhte* ſwa he 


mikte on thaem othrum thrim 


had come to that northern 
region, to which the whale-fiſh- 
ers were accuſtomed to reſort, 
From thence he had failed, for 
three days, further North, where 
he found the country extending 
due Eaſt. But whether the ſea 


continue within the land, he 
knew not ; he only knew this 


much, that he had ſtopped there, 
waiting for weſterly or northerly 
After this he ſailed four 
days along the coaſt, when he 
was again obliged to wait for a 
northerly wind, as the country 
extended to the South. Whe- 
ther the ſea continue within this 


part of the land, he alſo knew 


b . not. 


Er ſagte, er habe einmal unterſuchen wollen, wie weit ſich dieſes Land nach 


Norden erſtreckte; oder ob noch Menſchen im Norden dieſer Wuiſte wohneten. 
Deswegen ſey er drey Tage lang gerade nordwaerts gereiſet, habe das wuiſte Land 
zur rechten, und die offene See auf der linken Hand gehabt; da er denn bis dahin 
nordwaerts gekommen ſey, wohin dic Wallfifchjaeger zu gehen pflegten Von da fey 
er noch drey Tage lang weiter nordwaerts geſegelt, da ſich denn das Land gerade nach 
Often geſtreckt habe. Ob aber innerhalb des Landes Meer ſey, wiſſe er nicht 
er wiſſe nur jo viel, daſs er ſich daſelbſt aufgehalten, und auf den Weſt-oder Nor Y 
wind gewartet habe. Hierauf ſey er vier Tage lang an dem Lande hingeſegelt, 
worauf er auf den Nordwind habe warten muiſſen, weil ſich das Land nach 
Suiden gefirec kt habe Ob ich die See in dieſes Land erſtrecke, wiſſe er nicht. 


Hierauf 


iv 


ſwa he mihte 0 on ff dagum geſe- 
glian:. 


Tha laeg thaer an micel ea 
up in that land- wa cyrdon he 
up in on tha ea for thaem hy 


ne thorſton forth be thaere ea 
ſeglian* for unfrithe* for thaem 


thaet land waes eall gebun on 


_ Othre healfe thaere ea. . Ne met- 
te he aer nan gebun land* ſyth- 
than he fram his agnum hame 
for- ac him waes ealne weg weſt 
land on thaet ſteorbord butan 
ſiſceran and fugeleran and hun- 
tan and thaet waeren ealle Fin- 
nas and him waes a Widſae 
on thaet baec bord: 


Tha 3 haeſdon ſwithe 
well gebun hyra land: ac hi ne 
dorſton thaew on cuman:. Ac 
thara Terfin na land thaes eall 
 weſte* butan waer huntan gewi- 
codon* oththe filceras* oththe 


fugeleras 
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not. Then he failed five addi- 
tional days along the Seen 
coaſt. | 

Here he met with a great 
river that extended far up the 
country, and on the mouth of 


which he ſtopped, but for. fear 


of the inhabitants, he did not 
venture to ſail up that river; for 
the country, on one bank of the 
river, appeared fully inhabited. 
He had met with no other inha- 
bited country than this ſince his 
departure from home : the coun- 


try on the right always appear- 


ing a deſert uninhabited, except 
by a few fiſhermen, fowlers and 


hunters, who were all of Finnie 
extraction. 


But on the left, he 
always obſerved the open ſea. 
Many Biarmians reſided a- 
mong them; yet he was not in- 
clined to venture a landing 
there. But the country of the 
Terfins was uninhabited, except 
by ſome hunters, fiſhermen or 
| fowlers 


Hierauf ſey er fuinf T age lang laengs der Kuiſte ſuidwaerts geſegelt. 
Da befand ſich ein groſſer Fluſs, welcher weit in das Land ging, an deſſen 


Muindung er ſich aufhielt, ſich aber aus Furcht vor den Eirgwohnern nicht den 
Fluſs hinauf wagte; weil das Land auf der andern Seite des Flufſes ſtark be- 
wohnt war. Er hatte auch, ſeitdem er aus ſeiner Heimath abgereiſet war, auſſer 
dieſem kein bewohntes Land angetroffen, ſondern hatte zur Rechten jederzeit 
wuiſtes Land gehabt, einige wenige Fiſcher, Vogelfaenger und Jaeger ausgenom- 
men, welche insgeſammt Finnen waren. Zur Linken aber hatte er jederzeit 
das offene Meer. | 5 | | 
Es wohnten viele Biarmier in ihrem Lande; allein er habe es nicht wagen 
wollen, daſelbſt anzulanden. Das Land der Terfinnen aber ſey unbewohnt, auſſes 
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fugeleras :. Fela ſpella him ſae- 
don tha Beormas* aegther ge or 


hyra agenum lande ge of thaem 


lande the ymbe hy utan waeran* 


ac he nyſte hwat thaes ſothes 


waes* for thaem he hit ſylf ne 
geſeah: Tha Finnas him thuhte 
ar. tha Beormas ſpraecon neah 
angetheode :: | 


Swithoſt he for thider* to 


eacan thaes landes ſceawunge · 
for thaem horſwaelum' for thaem 
hi habbath ſwithe aethele ban on 
hyra tothum: 
brohton ſume thaem cynincge* 


and hyra hyd bith ſwithe god to 
Se hwael bith 
micle laeſſa than othre hwalas 


ſciprathum: 


ne bith he lengra thonne ſyfan 
elna lange ac on his agnum 
lande iſſe bedſta hwael huntuth 
tha beth eachta and feowertiges 


elna lange* and tha maeſtan 


higes elna lange“ thara he ſaede 
thaet 


Tha tew hy 


cellent uſe for tackle, 
ſpecies of whale is much ſmaller 
than any other, being never a- 
bove ſeven ells in length. But 
good whales were alſo caught 
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fowlers who reſided there. 
The Biarmians told him much 
of their own country, as well 
as of the neighbouring lands; 
but how far their narratives 
were ttue, he could not aſcer- 
tain, as he had not himſelf ſeen 
theſe countries, He believed, 


however, that the Finxs and 


Biarmrans had ont common lan- 


guage. 
His principal object in tra- 


velling thither had been, to ob- 


tain the ſea-horſes, whoſe teeth 


were compoſed of a very preci- 


ous bone, and ſome of which 


teeth he likewiſe gave to the 


King. Their ſkins are of ex- 
This 


in his native country, which 


. meaſured upwards of forty-eight 
yards, and ſometimes above fifty 


b 2 yards 


daſs einige Jaeger, Fiſcher, oder Vogelfaenger daſelbſt wohnten. Die Biarmier 
haetten ihm vieles, ſo wohl von ihrem eigenen Lande als von den benachbarten 
Laendern erzachlet ; allein er wiſſe nicht was daran wahr fey, weil er ſie ſelbſt 
nicht geſehen habe. Er glaubte indeſſen, daſs K FINNEN und BIARMIER EINE ; 
und eben dieſelbe Sprache haetten. 
Er ſey aber vornehmlich um der Wallroſſe willen dahin 8 FP 9 ein ſehr 
| ſchaetzbares Bein in ihren Zaehnen haetten, von welchen Zachnen er auch einige 
dem Koenige gab. Ihre Felle find ſehr gut zu Schiffstauen zu gebrauchen. Dieſe 
Art Wallfiſche iſt weit kleiner als andere Arten, und nicht uiber ſieben Ehlen 
lang. Es wuirden aber auch in ſeinem Vaterlande gute Wallfiſche gefangen, 
welche uber acht und vierzig, und zuweilen uiber tunfzig Ehlen lang waeren. 


Er 


 horſan : 
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thaet he ſyxa ſum ofsloge ſyxtig 
on twam dagum. n 


He waes ſwithe ſpaedig man 


on thaem aethum the hoera ſpe- 
da on beoth* that is on wildrum :: 
He haefde thagyt* tha hethone 
cyning ſohte* tamra deora unbe- 


bohtra ſyx hund :. Tha theor he 


hatad hranas :- wara waeron fix 


ſtaet hranas Tha beoth ſwithe 
dyre mid Finnum* fof thaem hy 


Toth tha wildan hranas mid: 
He waes mid thaem fyrſtum 


mannum on thaem lande naefde 
he theah mathonne twentig hry- 
thera* and twentig ſceapa* and 
twentig ſwina- and thaet lytle 


thaet he erede he erede mid 
Ac hyra ar is maeſt on 
thaem gafole the tha Finnas him 
gildath- haet gafol bithon deora 
fellum' and on fugela fetherum- 


and hwales bane* and on thaem 


rape 


wks in length. He affirmed, 
that he was the ſixth among 
thoſe (1. e. in company with five 
others) who had killed ſixty 


whales in two days. 
He was a very rich man in 


thoſe things which, with them, 


were eſteemed as riches, that is, 
in cattle, He had, when he 
came to the King, ſix hundred, 
unpurchaſed, tame deer, which 
he called rein-deer. Among 
theſe were ſix highly eſteemed 


by the Finns, as by means of 
them they tamed the wild rein- 


deer. He was one of the Chiefs 


in the land, and yet he was pol- 
feffed of no more than twenty 


_ oxen, twenty ſheep, and twenty 


hogs. The ſmall piece of foil, 


which he cultivated, was tilled 
by horſes. The principal re- 


venues (of the Chiefs) conſiſted 


In the tribute which the Finns 


paid them, viz. in ſkins of ant- 


mals, bird-feathers, whale-bone 


and 


Tb > 3 daſs er leb ſechſt (d. i. mit noch fulnfen) I in er Tagen 


 fechzig erleget habe. 


Er war ein ſchr reicher. Mann an ſolchen Dingen, welche bey ihnen fuir 


Reichthum gehalten werden, d. i. an Vich. Er hatte, als er zu dem Koenige kam, 
ſechshundert ungekaufte zahme Hirſche, welche er Rennthiere nannte. Darun- 


ter befanden ſich ſechs, welche bey den Finnen ſehr hoch geſchaetzet werden, 


weil fie die wilden Rermthiere damit zahm machen. Er war einer der Vor- 


nehmſten in dem Lande, und hatte dennoch nicht mehr als zwanzig Ochſen, zwan- 
215 Schafe, und zwanzig Schweine. Den wenigen Acker, welchen er bauete, 


den haucte er mit Pferden. Jbre vornclumſten Einkuinfte beſtehen in dem Tribute, 


welchen di dic Finnen ihnen bezahlen, und welcher in Thierfellen, in Vogelfedern, in 


Fischbain 
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ſciprapum the beoth of hwaeles 


hyde geworht and of ſeoles :- 


 Aeghwile gylt be his gebyr- 


dum: ſe birdſta ſceall gildan 


fiftyne mearthes fell- and fif 


hranes* and an beran. fel and 
tyn ambra fethra* and berenne 
kyrteloththe yterenne* and twe- 


gen {ciprapas. aegwer ſy ſyxtig 
elna lang* other ſy of hwaeles 


byde geworhte* other of ſioles: 


„ 
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and ſhip-ropes, which were ma- 
nufactured of the ſkins of the 


vwphale and ſea-dog (ſeal). 


Every one contributed in pro- 
portion to his abilities. 'The 


richeſt generally gave fifteen 


Eins of the marret, five of the 
rein-deer, one bear's ſkin, ten 


meaſures of feathers, together 


with a coat made of the ſkins of 
bears or otters, and two ſhip's- 
cables, each of them ſixty ells 


long, one of which muſt be ma. 


nufactured of whale-ſkins, and 
the other of the ſkins of leals. 


* 


This nin countr y FORMS: 


STAN 


Tee Eaſtland (Wouroran 
fſaede 


| Fiſchbcin, und in Schifsſcilen beſtchet, welche letztere a aus Wallfiſch-und See- 
dundsfellen verfertiget werden. | FE. 

Jeder giebt nach ſeinem Vermoegen. Der Reichſte 1 gemeiniglich funf: 
zehn Marderfelle, fuinf Rennthiere, ein Baerenfell, und zehn Maaſs Federn, nebſt 


einem Rocke von Bachren- oder F iſchotterfellen, und zweyen Schifsſeilen, jedes 


ſechzig Ehlen lang, der en eines aus Wa ulich—das andere aber aus Seechundsfellen 
verkertiget ſeyn muls. | 


_ Dieſes Oeſtliche Land ee Worrsrax) iſt ſehr groks nnd hat Che viele 
Stacdts 


[ EI a 1 — 


50 „Here follow Onrurk's and WuLrsTAN's Geographical accounts of Nor- 
Way, the adjacent countries to the Eaſt, and the river 7ifulc. . They are, how- 
ever, ſo inaccurately ſtated, and ſo little intereſting in themſelves, that I thought 
proper to ſaye the room for other more curious and attractive ſpegimens. 
ſelected a few of that deſcription from the works of CAXTON, IAAR DING, WaR- 
rox, &c. which appeared to me better calculated, to exhibit the zrve ſtate and 
progreſs of the Engliſh language, 88 during the third and Fourth periodical 
diviſions, here adopted. * 


T Speaking laſt of the Y iſula, the I 5 ing cn Elbing ) the Ea ian Lalg 

(modern Friſch Haff) and the adjacent country to the Eaſt; WoirsTAwy relates 

theſe curious facts concerning the different 8 now inhabited by the Eaſt- 
and Weſt-Pruſſians, who gained the victories of Fxgperic II. W. 
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ſaede) is ſwithe mycel- and thaer 
bith ſwithe manig burh* and on 

aelcere byrig bith cyninge* and 
' thaer bith ſwythe micel hunig 
and fiſcath* and ſe cyning and 
tha ricoſtan men drincath myran 
meoc!* and tha whipethigan and 


tha theowan drincath medo : 


Ther bith ſwithe mycel gewinn 


betweonan him* and ne bith thaer 
naenig ealo gebrowen mid K. [- | 


tum ac thaer bith medo genoh :- 
And thaet 


dead* thaet he lith inne unfor- 


haerned mid his magum and 
freondum monath* gewhilum 


tegen and tha Cyningas and 


tha othre heah thungene men* 
{xa micel lenge ſwa hi maran 


ſpeda habbath* hwilum healf 
gear that hi beoth unforbaerned- 
and licgath bufan eoarthan* on 
| hyra huſum' and ealle tha hwile 
the thact lio bith inne* thaer 
ſceal beon gedrync and plega 
oth thone. dacg the hi hine for- 
8 baerneth : 


is mid Eſtum 
theaw* thonne thaer bith man 


+ their houſes, 
burnt. 
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STAN related) was very large and 
contained many cities, each of 


which had its king. Much ho- 
ney and many fiſhes were likewiſe 


found there. The King and the 


richeſt perſons drank horſe-milk, 
but the poor and the ſervants 
drank mead. They likewiſe had 


much wine, but beer was not 


brewed among the Eaſtern in- 
habitants, inſtead of which they 
had plenty of mead. 

The Eaſtern inhabitants had 
the (ſingular) cuſtom of keeping 
the bodies of their deceaſed 


friends and relations for a month, 


ſometimes for two months, with. 
in their houſes; but the kings 
and other men of rank were 
kept longer within the houſe, 
in proportion to their riches. 


Sometimes they were ſuffered to 


lie half a year above ground, in 
„ without being 
As long as the corps 
remained there, they feaſted and 


ed till the appointed day of 


burning. 


Staedte, deren jede ihren Koenig hat. Auch giebt es daſelbst viel Honig und Fiſche 
Der Kocuig und die reichſten Perſonen trinken Pferdemilch, die Armen und 
Knechte aber trinken Meth. Es giebt auch vielen Wein unter ihnen; aber Bier 
wird unter den Oſtlaendern nicht gebrauet; dagegen haben fie Meth genug. 

Die Oſtlacnder haben den (ſonderbaren) Gebrauch, daſs wenn jemand unter ihnen 
ſtirbt, derſelbe in dem Hauſe unter den Freunden und Verwandten einen Monath, 
zuweilen auch zwey, liegen bleibt; die Koenige aber und andere vornchme Maen- 


ner bleiben deſto laenger liegen, je reicher fie find. Zuweilen liegen fie ein halbes 
Jzkr uiber der Erds in ihren Haeuſern unverbrannt, 80 lange die Leiche ſo liegt, 
| | zechen 
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baerneth :. Thonne thy ylcan burning. On this day they re- 
daeg hi hine to thaem ade be- moved it to the funeral pile; 
ran willath* thonne to daelath they divided into five, fix, or 
hi his feoh thaet thaer to lafe more parts, according to the 
bith aefter them gedrynce and nature of the property, the 
thaem plegan: on fif oththe ſyx goods of the deceaſed, if any 

hwilum on ma' ſwa ſwa thaes remained, after feaſting upon, 
feos andefn bith :- Aleogath hit and playing for them. Then 
thonne fore hwaega on anre they placed the greateſt part of 
mile* thone maeſtan daele fram them, at leaſt one mile from the 
thaem tune' thonne otherne* village (of the deceaſed), then 
thonne thaene thriddan' oththe the ſecond, and then the third 

hyt eal aled bith on thaere part, until every thing was pla- 
anre mile* and ſceall beon ſe ced within that mile. The 
laeſta dael nyhſt thaem tune ſn.alleſt part was upon this oc- 
the ſe deada man onlith ;- Thon- caſion always placed neareſt to 
ne ſceolon beon geſamnode ealle the village, in which the de- 
tha menn the ſwyftoſte hors hab- funct had lived. This being 
bath on thaem lande* for hwaega done, all the men poſſeſſed of 
on fif milum oththe onſyx milum the ſwifteſt horſes, within five or 
fram thaem feo: Thonne aer- or fix miles diſtance from the 
nath hy ealle toweard them feo* eſtate of the deceaſed, aſſembled 
thonne cymeth ſe man ſe thaet and rode with the greateſt ſpeed 
Swifte hors hafath to thaem to the places, where the goods 
acreſtan daele and to thaem mae- were depoſited; ſo that he who 
ſtan* and ſwa elc aefter othrum- had the ſwifteſt horſe arrived 
oth hit bith eall genumen* and firſt at the beſt: ſhare of the 
8 | ©. property, 


lecken TTY” ſpielen fle his zur Verbrennung An 4 em Tage iter. A, fie 1 auf den 
Holzſtoſs bringen, theilen ſie ſeine Guiter, ſo viel nach dem Zechen und Spielen davon 
noch uibrig ist, in fuinſ, oder ſechs, oder mehr Theile, nachdem die Guiter beſchaſſon 

ſind. Dann legen fie den groeſsten Theil derſelben wenigſtens eine Meile von dem 
Dorfe (des Verſtorbenen, ) dann den zweyten, dann den dritten Theil, bis alles inner- 
halb dieſer Meile gelegt iſt. Der kleinſte Theil wird dabey allemahl zunaecliſt an 
das Dorf gelegt, wo der Verſtorbene gewohnet hat. Alsdann verſammeln fich 
alle Maenner aus dem Lande, welche die ſchnelleſten Pferde haben, ſuinf bis ſechs 
Meilen weit von den Guitern, und rennen ſporenſtreichs darauf zu; da denn der, 
Veleher das ſchnelleſte Pferd hat, zu dem erſten und beſten Theil kommt, und fa _ 


eine: 


Xx 


ſe nimth thone laeſtan dael. 
ſe nihſt thaem tune thaet feoh 
geaerneth- 
aelc his weges mid tha feo* and 
hyt motan habban eall* and for- 


thy thaer beoth tha Swiſtan 
And thon- 


hors ungefoge dyre: 
ne his geſtreon beoth thus eall 
aſpeded* thonne byrth man hine 
ut* and forbaerncth mid his 
waepnum and hraegle* und ſwi- 
thoſt ealle his ſpeda hy forſpen- 
dath mid than Jangan legere 


alecgath* the tha fremdon to 
aernath and nimath: And thaet 
is mid Eftum theaw' thaet thaer 
ſceal aclces getheodes man beon 


forbaerned* and gyf thar man 


an ban findeth unforbaerned' hi 
hit ſceolan miclum gebetan :: 
maeoſh · thaet hi magon cyle 
gewyrcan- and thy thaer licgath 
tha deadan men ſwa lange: and 
; ne 


and thonne rideth 


his armour and cloaths. 
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prop<:ty, and thus one after 


another, till the whole was car- 
ried away. But he who arrived 
at the lot placed neareſt to the 
village, got the ſmalleſt ſhare. 


Upon this, each of them rode off 


with his ſhare and kept it whol- 


ly—as his property.—PFor this 
reaſon, too, ſwift horſes were 


highly valued among them. Af- 
ter having thus diftributed all 
his property, they carried out 


the deceaſed (into the open air), 
thaes deadan mannes inne- and 
thaes the hy be thaem waegum 


and burnt him, together with 
The 
greateſt part of the property was 
ſpent in the long keeping of the 
Corps, but whatever was expo- 
ſed on the road, was gained and 
carried off by ſtrangers. It was 


a prevailing cuſtom among the 


 Efthians, to burn their dead; 
And thaer is mid Eaſtum an 


and if afterwards a ſingle bone: 
was found unburnt, ſuch an o- 


miſſion was ſeverely puniſhed. 


The inhabitants of the Laſt were 
allo 


deiner nach dem andern bis alles weggenommen iſt. Derjenige bekommt aber den 
 Hleinften Theil, der zu dem naechſt an dem Dorfe gelegenen Theile gelanget. 
Alsdann reitet ein jeder mit ſeinem Theile davon, und behaelt ihn ganz—als ſein 
Ei genthum.— Dies macht auch, daſs die fluichtigen Pferde bey Ihnen uiberaus theuer 
find. Wenn nun alle Guiter vertheilet find, alsdann tragen ſie den Verſtorbenen 
hinaus (in die freye Luft), und verbrennsn ihn mit ſeinen Waffen und Kleidern. 
gein meiſtes Vermoegen gehet bey dem langen Aufbchalten des Verstorbenen 
darauf; was aber an dem Wege ausgeſetzet iſt, wird von Fremden gewonnen und 
weggenommen. Es iſt bey den E len, der Gebrauch, daſs jeder Verſtorbene ver- 
brannt wird, und wenn hernach cin einiges Bein unverbrannt gefunden wird, fo 
wird ache ſcharf geahndet. Die gkaender Eaben auch die Kraft, daſs fie Kaelte 

mac! en 
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| ne fullath · that hi wyrcath thone alſo acquainted with the art of 
eyle bine on* and theah man producing cold; hence the corps 


aſette twegen faetels full ealath could lie ſo long without under- 


oththe waetheres · hy gedoth: that going putrefaction, becauſe they 
other bith ofer froren- lam hit ſy introduced cold (frigorific ſub- 


ſummor am winter. | ſtances) into it. And if two 
veſſels filled with beer or water | 
were expoſed, they could make 
both of them freeze, whether it 


: were in ſummer or winter“. 


. doc ; daher wich die 4 ſo "IA logon und nicht TOR weil 
man Kaelte (kaltmachende Koerper) in fie bringet. Und wenn man zwey 


Gefaeſſe voll Bier oder Waſſer hinſetzet, ſo koennen fie machen, daſs er frieren, | 


es ſey 1 im Sommer oder 1 im Winter. „ 


bl 
Dow lin. —_—____ 


6h 


— — 


* For ſuch readers as may be only - imperfectly acquainted with the German 
language, I beg leave to add the following remarks : 1ſt. that all Substantives are 
written with large initials; 2d, that, according to the German idiom, the preſent | 
tenſe is uſed, throughout this narrative, instead of the Engliſh imper fect; 3d. that 
though a ſentence in the German frequently begins with the imperfe& tenſe, when 


introducing the ſpeech of another, (v. g. Er ſagte, er habe, &c. pag. xiii.) yet by | 


the German idiom, the quotation itſelf is expreſſed in the conjunctive preſent j—a 
peculiarity, which is uniformly obſerved by AveLuNG himſelf, whoſe tranſlation I 


have here ſubjoined, with ſcarcely any alteration ; 4th, that the preceeding Engliſe 
tranſlation deviates only from the German, where the construction of the for- 
mer rendered it neceſſary. Finally ; to prove, that the affinity of the German to 
the Anglo-Saxon is much Soner fn to the modern Engliſh, I have here added 


ſome examples. 


LA 


German. Abilene. | Engliſh, 

Tagen. (pl. dat, of Ta ag.} | | Dagum. Days, (day) 

Geſegelt. (pret. of /egeln.}) Eeſeglian. | Sailed, (to ſail) 
Muiſſte. (impf. conj of wiſſen 7 Wuiste. He might know. I, 
Vogelfanger. TP 1 I Bird-catcher. 

Gegeben. (participle of geben Gebun. [ Given. | 

Ihres (poſs. pron. neut. of ihr | Hyra. Their. 

Eigenes (part of a poſs. pron.) | Agenum. Own. | 

Hirſchen. pl. of ge ) „„ 3 Hryrethera. | | Stags (deer). 
 Zuweilen, 7 :  Gewilum. Sometimes. 

Ueberfahren, Oferferan To travel (ferry) over. 

Unverbraunt (pret. of nicht verbrennen ) ! | Unforbaerned. | Unburnt (not to burn.) 

Meistentheils Maestandaele. For the most part. 


And if it be objected, that many of theſe words likewiſe bear strong marks of 
affinity to the modern Engliſh, I must remind the reader of my aim, which is not to 


deny 


„ 
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In order to give likewiſe a ſpecimen of poetical compoſition, 


I ſhall ſubſtitute for the poem furniſhed by Jonxsox, another 


original, which 1 found in HickEs' 8 Gramm. Anglo-Saxon. 


pag. 178.— Though the age of it be not aſcertained, it certain 


1 belongs to this and may be conſidered : as a coaciſe 


NIN of the "= f Durham. 


Is theos burch breome 
Geond Breoten rice. 


Steopa geſta tholad. 
Stanas ymb utan. 
Wundrum gewaexen. 
Weor ymb eornath. 
En ythum ſtrong. 
And therinne wunath 
Fiſca feola kinn. 

On floda gemong. 
And there gewexen.. 
Wuda feſtern mice], 
Wuniath in them wicum g 
Wilda deor monige. 
In deopa dalum. 


This city is celebrated 


In the whole empire of the 


Britons. | Ep 
The road to it is fleep, 
It is ſurrounded with rocks, 
And with curious plants. 


The Wear flows round it, 
A river of rapid waves. 
And there live in it, 
Poiſhes of various kinds 
M.ingling with the floods. 
And there grow 
Great foreſts; 


There live in the receſſes 


Wild animals of many ſorts. 


8 In the deep valleys Cn 
Deora © bs Deer 
Dieſe Stadt ist beruihmt. In dem ganzen Reiche der Britten. Der Weg zu ihr 
ist jache, Sie ist mit Felſen umgeben, Und fonderbaren Gewaechsen. Die Were 

unflieſst ſie,—Ein Fluſs von reiſſenden Wellen. Und darin wohnen. —Fiſche 
vieler Arten—Die fich mit den Fluthen vermiſchen. Und daselbst wachsen — 
Groſse W aelder; ;—In den Auen wolnen—Mancherley wilde Thiere,—In den 
Tn, | ho tiefen Thaclern 


ä ä Py a 


1 


deny this, but to prove, that contrary to the opinion of many Antiquaries, the 
German very probably is the mother, and not a ſiſter language of the Anglo-Saxon. 
Hence the manifest abfurdity, in Dictionaries, of giving references to either, as 
two diſſercat languages, ſpecially in words whoſe origin cannot be well aſcertained, 

| 5 29 „„ W. 
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Deora ungerim. 
Is im there byri. 
Eac bearnum gecithed 


De arfeſta eadig Cuthbeiht. 7 


And thes claene cyninges heo- 
_ fud. e | 
Oſualdes Engla leo 
And Aidan biſcop | 
Aaedberth and Aedfrid. 
| Aethele geferes | * 
Is therinne mid heom 
Aethelwold biſceop _ 
And breoma bocera Beda. 
And Boiſil abbet. 
De claene Cuthberht. 
On gichethe lerde luſtum. 


And he is lara uuel genom. 
' Fargiath aeth them eadige. 


In in them myoſtre. 
Vnarimeda reliqua 


Thaer —_ uundrum guuur- 


thath No 
The uurita e 
Mid then drihtnes uuerdomes 
.. DiGetl. 


tiefen -Thaclers=Vizzchiigs Rehe, (Thiere). 


Deer innumerable. 


There 1s in this city 


Alſo well known to men | 


The venerable St Cudberth, 


And the head of the chaſte 


king. 
Oſwald, the lion of the Angtl, 
And Aidan, the biſhop, 


Aedbert and Aedfrid 
The noble aſſociates. 


There i is in it alſo 


Aethelwold, the biſhop. 


And the celebrated writer Bede. | 
And the abbot Boiſil, 
By whom the chaſte Cudberth 


In his youth was gratis inſtruc- 
ted. 


5 Who alſo well received theſe 


| inſtructions. 


There reſt with theſe Satte, 
In the inner part of the minſter 
Relicks without number, 


Which perform many miracles, 


As the Chronicles tell us, 


And (which) await with them 
the judgment of the Lord. 


—Es ist in dieser Stadt 


Auch den Menschen wohlbekannt— Der ehrwuirdige heil. Cudberth, Und 


des keuschen Koeniges Haupt. — Oswald, der Angeln Loewe, — und der Bischof 


Aidan, —Aedbert und Aedfrid, Die edlen Gefachrten.—Es ist darin mit ihnen 
Der Biſchof Aethelwold. Und der beruihmte Schriftsteller Beda. Und der 
Abt Boiſil, Der den keuſchen Cuthbert u In der Jugend umsonst unterrichtete, 
Welcher auch die Lehre ſehr gut annahm.—Es ruhen bey dieſen Heiligen.— 


In dem Innern des Muinsters,—Unzachlige Reliquien, — Welche viele Wunder 


wirken, — Wie die Ichriften ſagen— Und (Velebe) mit ihnen das Gericht des 


22 „ 


Herm e erwarten. 
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Of this period, we muſt finally remark, that from the time of 
ALFRED, the old An glo- Saxon characters were gradually ex- 
changed for the French letters of the Alphabet. There is 
little doubt, that the nation had already made ſuch progreſs in 
taſte, or intellectual diſcernment, as to become ſenſible of the 
want of ſymmetry in the | Anglo-Saxon, when compared to 
the Roman characters; and that they readily gave the pre- 
ference to the French letters, in which thoſe of Rome were 
ſomewhat more faithfully copied. ” a 
Ixcurr *, as quoted by SPELMAN i in the work above men- 
tioned; expreſſes himſelf upon this adoption of foreign cha- 
racters, i in the following lines : Manus Saxonica ab omni- 
« bus Saxonibus et Merciis uſque ad tempora Regis Aelfredi, 2 
qa per Gallicanos Doctores omnibus chirographis uſitata a 

tempore dicti Domini Regis deſuetudine viluerat (vilipen- 

9565 derat) ; et manus Gallicana quia magis legibilis, et aſpectui 
ce perdelectabilis præcellebat, frequentius indies apud — 
«© omnes complacebat. ”. 

Yet this was the caſe Cons in a very gradual progreſſion, 
| correſponding with the improvement and diffuſion of taſte ; 


for 


* 5 . — 


Abbot of Croyland, and author of the hiſtory of that Abbey, was born in 
London A. D. 1030 This excellent Chronicler treats from the foundation of that 
Abbey, 664, to the year 1091; he introduces much ot the general hiſtory of the 
kingdom, with a variety of curious anecdotes that are no where elſe to be found.— 
INGULF died of the gout, at his Abbey, A. D. 1109, in the 79th year of his age.— 
It is a matter of much regret, that men of his ſound judgment and good ſenſe 
(in ſpite of the ſuperſtitious abſurdities which ſtain the annals of that age) did not 
themſelves commence writing and cultivating their native language; ; inſtead of 
drudging in monaſ/ic Latin. The certain progreſs of both language, and know. 

ledge, in the former Fall, | 1s beyond every calculation of the Moderns. W. 
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for long after A1.FRED's' time, the Anglo-Saxon characters 


continued to be uſed, both in public and private writings. 


* 


III. NormanNic Saxon PERIOD. 
f | (Normannic Anglo-Saxon.) 


This aera extends from the invaſion of the Normans, under 
WILLIAM the ConguERoR, in the year 1066, to the beginning 
of the thirteenth. century, beyond the reign of HENRT II. 
who died 1 in 11893 ; and conſequently comprehend a ſeries of 
about one hundred and fifty Years. | 

The ſtate of the Engliſh language, during this period. can- 


not be better deſcribed than in the words of the learned and 


perſpicuous Wakrox, i in his“ Hi tory of Engl: 75 Poetry, From 
the cloſe of the eleventh, to the commencement of the eighteenth 


century * pag. 2. & ſeq: 


& The Norms Saxon Aalen formed a language extremely 
. irregular, and intractable; and conſequently promiſes 


no very ſtriking ſpecimens in any 18. of compoſition. Its ſub- 
ſtance was the Daniſh- Saxon adulterated with French. The Saxon 


indeed, a language ſubſiſting on uniform principles, and poliſli- 


ed by poets and theologiſts, however corrupted by the Danes, 


had much perſpicuity, ſtrength, and harmony “: but the French, 


imported by the Conqueror and his people, was a confuſed j jargon 
of Teutonic, Gauliſh, and vitiated Latin. In this fluctuating ſtate 


of our national ſpeech, the French predominated. Even before the 


conqueſt, the Saxon Jngoage begun to fall into > contempt, and the 


French 


. „„ 
- " wa 


* Becauſe the Daniſh was intimately related to the Old Saxon; hence the lan- 
eu7e, which had originated in a mixture of both, neceſſarily preferved ſome 
1utity (i. e. ſimilarity and ANNE of ſtructure.) At” 


— 25 A 1. 
Q 7 5 
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French, or Frankiſh, to be ſabſtituted in its ſtead 1 a circum- 
| ſtance, which at once facilitated and foretold the Norman acceſ- 
ſion. In the year 652, it was the common practice of the Anglo- 
Saxons, to ſend their youth to the monaſteries of France for edu- 
cation : and not only the language, but the manners of the French 
were eſteemed the moſt polite accompliſhments. In the reign of 
Edward the Confeſſor, the reſort of Normans to the Engliſh court 


was ſo frequent, that the affeQation of imitating the Frankiſh cuſ- 


toms became almoſt univerſal : and even the {ber claſs of people 
were ambitious of catching the Frankiſh idiom +, It was no dif- 
ficult taſk for the Norman lords to baniſh that language, of which 

the natives began to be jabſurdly aſhamed, The new invaders 
commanded the laws to be adminiſtered in French f. Many char- 
ters of monafleries were forged in Latin by the Saxon monks, for 


the preſent ſecurity of their poſſeſſions, in conlequence of that a- 
verſion which the Normans profeſſed to the Saxon tongue “*. Even | 


chil- 


a - is 4 


AM 


»Probably this was the caſe only among the higher ranks of ſociety; ſor 


France, indeed, at this early period, was already conſidered as the School of the 
eee, and the legillatrix of taſte to the Teſt of TS. A. | 


+ This ſtrange bias ſeems, at preſent, to han ſhifted its ground, and to affe& 
principally the higher claſſes of ſociety the higheſt, or dictatorial, order itſelf 


{ individually } not exc epted. Thus our ears are publicly annoyed with terms and 


phraſes, which even the Germans, of late years, ſtigmatize with the appellation of 
neru-franbiſb. — the maicre rac of interpreters and tranſlators, by profeſſion, alſo 
contribute their thare in corrupting the Engliſh language with new madelled 
werds and idioms, the meaning of which they themſelves (not rarely) miſtake and 
miſapply; but to what clafs of ſociety the/e individuals muſt be referred, I ſhall, in 
this place, not attempt to decide. And as I am not deſirous of advancing ground- 
leſs aſſertions, or of extending them, if they be founded, to every reſpective indi- 
vidual, without exception; I muſt requeſt the diſpaſſionate reader, to turn over 
a few Numbers of the Monthly, the Analytical, the Critical, the Engliſh, or any 
other Review, in which the lateſt tranſlations from the French, form the object of 
criticiſm ; and his curioſity will be frequently, and amply, gratiſied. 
I | But there is a precept in Saxon ſrom William the Firſt, to the Sheriff of 
sommerſetſhire. Hicler. Thes. I. P. I. pag. 106. See alſo Prefat. ibid. p. xv. 


*The Normans, who practiſed every ſpecious expedient to Fay the monks, 
demanded 


beg 
Ira 
Wer, 
alth, 
new 
tions 


 praci 
{hoy 


Our 
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children at ſchool were forbidden to read in their native language, 
and inſtructed in a knowledge of the Norman only. In the mean 
= time, we ſhould have ſome regard to the general and political 
7 fate of the nation. The natives were ſo univerſally reduced to 
WH the loweſt condition of neglect and indigence, that the Engliſh name 
became a term of reproach : and ſeveral generations elapſed, before 
one family of Saxon pedigree was raiſed to any diſtinguiſhed ho- 
nours, or could ſo much as attain the rank of baronage. Among 
other inſtances of that abſolute and voluntary ſubmiſſion, with 
which our Saxon anceſtors received a foreign yoke, it appears 
that they ſuffered their hand-writing to fall into diſcredit and 
disuſe, which, by degrees became ſo difficult and obſolete, that 
few beſide the oldeſt men could underſtand the characters. In 
the year 1095, Wolsrax, biſhop of Worceſter, was depoſed by 
the arbitrary Normans: it was objected againſt him, that he was 
* a ſuperannuated Engliſh idiot, who could not ſpeck French *, It is 


true, 


demanded a ſight of the written evidences of their lands. The monks well knew, 
that it would have been uſeleſs or impolitic to have produced theſe evidences, or 
charters, in the original Saxon; as the Normans not only did not underſtand, but 
would have received with contempt, inſtruments written in that language. There- 
fore the monks were compelled to the pious fraud of forging them in Latin; and 
great numbers of theſe ſorged Latin charters. till lately ſuppoſed original, are ſtill 
extant. See SPELMAN in Not. ad. Concil. Anglic. p. 125; STILLINGFL. Orig. Eccles, 
Britann. p. 14.  Marsnam, Prefat. ad Dugd. And WHARTON Angl. Sacr. Vol. II. 
Monaſt. Preſat p. ii. & ſeq —See alſo INGULPH, p. 512,—LauNov and MaB1L- 
LON have treated this ſubject with great learning and penetration. | 


* Matt. Paris. ſub ann. —as quoted by WAKTON ; p. 4. —— When in our 
days the converſation turns upon the comparative excellence of. languages, I 
beg leave to aſk: are the modern ruler s, tutors, or governeſſes (of and from 
France) actuated by a more diſcreet, by a leſs haughty ſpirit, than the Normans 
were EICHT HUNDRED YEARS AGO ?—This queſtion is eaſily anſwered. For, 
although it is fortunately not in their power to make us adopt in a maſe their 
new-fangled tongue, by the fame means which have induced us and other na- 
tions to adopt inſtruments, machines and expedients formerly unknown, or u- 

pract iſad, in the art of war; yet we are already invaded by ſuch numbers of a race 
(however d herent in degree, {till of the ſaume kind) as renders the conſequences of 
eur exccilve indulgeuce every day more alarming. 1 ain led to this reflection, 


| at 
* ; 
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true, that in ſome of the monaſteries, particularly at Croyland 
and Taviſtocke, founded by Saxon princes, there were regular pre- 
ceptors in the Saxon language : but this inſtitution was ſuffered 
to remain after the conqueſt, as a matter only of intereſt and ne- 
ceſſity. The religious could not otherwiſe have underſtood their 
original charters. -William? s ſucceflor, Henry the Firſt, gave an 
inſtrument of confirmation to William, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
which was written in the Saxon language and letters: Yet this 


is almoſt a ſingle example. That monarch's motive was perhaps 


political: and he ſeems to have practiſed this expedient. with a 


view of obliging his queen, who was of Saxon lineage ; or with a 


defign of flattering his Englith ſubjects, and of ſecuring his title, 


already ftrengthened by a Saxon match, in e of ſo ſpe- 
cious and popular an artifice.“ 

„It was a common and indeed a very natural practice, for the 
tranſcribers of Saxon books, to change the Saxon orthography for 
the Norman, and to ſubſtitute in the place of the original Saxon, 
Norman words and phraſes. A remarkable inſtance of this liberty, 


which ſometimes perplexes and miſleads the critics in Anglo-Saxon 


literature, appears in a voluminous collection of Saxon homilies, 
5 38 pre- 


at a time, when I ſee the legiſlature itſelf ſeriouſly employed in concerting mea- 
farcs, to obwiate thefe impending national evits.—As a well-wiſher, and inhabitant, 


of this country, I hope Providence will guide the councils of the nation, upon a 
ſubject of the utmoſt importance. Thoſe who conſider theſe ſymptoms of an ap- 


proaching metamorphoſis as of little importance, plainly manifeſt their unacquaintance 
with the hiſtory of man and nations. They ſeem to forget, that the Anglo- 
©axons fi came to Britain with zo hoſtile intentions; that they were invited, 
only to aſliſt the oppreſſed Britons in repelling their rapacious enemies; and that 
r2volutions, if excited and aided by loreign allies, were always attended with con- 
ausuecg, equally certain and fatal to the Natives ; however nmperfealy and 
eradually they were introduced. — To return, from this involuntary digreſſion, 

to the ſubject of language, I ſhall conclude this Note with a remark made by a 
veteran in the philoſophy of grammar: * That the Preach, with all its eaſe and 
er ſatilicy, i 15 A 7:972640NO0UsS language ; 4 and that thoſe alone who uadertand it, can 
„ diſeover the great advantage the Engliſh have over that language by theit ac. 
„ cent, particularly in the article of verification.“ | | | 


W. ; 
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preſerved in the Bodleian library, and written about the time of 
Henry the Second. It was with the Saxon characters, as with 
the fignature of the croſs in public deeds ; which were changed 
into the Norman mode of ſeals and ſubſcriptions.” 

* Among the manuſcripts of Digby in the Bodleian library at 
Oxford, we find a religious or moral Ode, conſiſting of one hun- 
dred and ninety-one ſtanzas, which the learned Hickes places juſt 
after the conqueſt: but as it contains few Norman terms, I am 
inclined to think it of rather higher antiquity. The tollom! ing 
ſtanza is a ſpecimen : | | 

Sende God biforen bim man 

»The while he may to hevene, 

For betere is on elmeſſe biforen 
____ Thanne ben after ſevene.“ 
That is, © Let a man fend his good works before kim to heaven 
while he can; for one alms-givi ing before death is of more value 
than ſeven afterwards,” The verſes perhaps might have been thus 
written as two Alexandrines: 
Send God biforen him man the while he may to hevene, 
For betere is on elmeſſe biforen, than ben after ſevene. “. 
Vet alternate rhyming, applied without regularity, and as rhymes 
accidentally preſented themlelves, was not uncommon in our early 


poetry.“ 
| Hicks and WARTON have priated a ſatirical poem on mo- 


naſtic lite, in which the Saxon i 1 remapkably adulterated by 
the N ormannic, and which muſt have been written ſoon after 
the incurſions of the Normans, or at leaſt prior to the reign of 
Henry . he poet begins this fingular performance, with 


deſcribing the land of ĩdolence or luxury: 
Fur in ſee, bi welt Spaynge, 
Is a lond ihote Cokaygne: 
Ther nis lond under hevenriche (1). 
Of wel of godnis hit iliche. LE 
W Ge d | Thoy [ 


— * W LE 2 


1 The celeſtial empire, Sax. 


R 
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Thoy paradis bi miri (2) and brigt 
Cokay gn is of fairir ſight, 
What is ther in paradis 
But graſs, and flure, and greneris? 
Thoy ther be joy, and gret dute (3), 
Ther nis met, bot frute. 


Ther nis halle, bure (4), no bench; 
Bot watir manis thurſt to quench, . 


In the following lines, ſays Wax rox, there is a vein of ſati- 
rical imagination and ſome talent at deſcription. The luxury of 
the monks is repreſented under the idea of a monaſtery conſtrued 
of various kinds of delicious and coſtly viands.? 
I Ther is a wel fair abbei, 7, 
Ok white monkes and of grei, 
Ther beth boures and halles: 
All of paſteus beth the walles, 
Of fleis of fifſe, and a rich met, 
The likefulliſt that man mai et. 
Fluren cakes beth the ſchingles (5) alle, 
Of church, cloiſter, bours and halle. 
The pinnes (6) beth fat podinges 
Rich met to princes and to kinges.— 
Ther is a cloyſter fair and ligt, 
| Brod and lang of ſembli ſigt. 
I) be pilers of that cloiſter alle 
Beth iturned of criſtale, 
With harlas and capital. 
Of grene jaſpe and red coral. 
In the praer is a tree 


Swithe likeful for to ſe, FO 
The rote is gingeur and galingale, 


The 


— — 


2 Merry, chearful. « Although Paradiſe is chearful and bright, Colayne is a 
more beautiful place.” + Pleaſure. 4 Buttery; or the room where proviſions are 


laid up. 5 Shingles, * The tiles, or covering ot the houſe, are of rich cakes,” | 
80 The pinnacles. 
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The fiouns beth al ſed wale. 
Trie maces beth the flure, 
The rind canel of ſwete odure: 15 
The frute gilofre of ggde ſmaxkx e, 
Of cucubes ther nis no lakke.— | 
Ther beth iiii willis (7) in the abbei 1 
Of tracle and halwey, . 
Of baume and eke piement, 
Ever ernend (8) to rigt rent (9); ; 
Of thai ſtremis al the molde 
Stonis pretiuſe (10) and golde, 
Ther is ſaphir, and uniune, 
Carbuncle and aſtiune, 
| Smaragde, lugre, and praſſiune, 
Beril, onyx, topoſiune, 
Amethiſte and criſolite, 


Calcedun and epetite (1 1). 
Ther beth birddes mani and fale * 


Throſtill, thruiſſe, and nigtingale, 

Chalandre, and wodwale, 

And othir briddes without tale, 
That ſtinteth never bi her migt 

: Miri to ſing dai and wy 


[Nonnulla deſunt. ] 7 
Vite I do yow mo to witte, 
The gees iroſtid on the ſpitte, 
Fleey to that abbai, god hit wot, 
And gredith (12), gees al hote al hote, 156. 
0 Our author then makes za pertinent tranſition to a convent t of 
' nuns 3 which he ſuppoſes to be very N ſituated at no 
ps | WT. yu | 


GE WA 


— 
* 


7 Fountains. 8. Running. Sax. 9. Courſe. Sax. 10. The Arabian Philoſophy 
imported into Europe, was full of the doctrine of precious ſtones. 11. Our old 


| Poets are never ſo happy as when they can get into a n of ching or names 
(Wakrox.) 132. Crieth. Galle-Franc. 
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great diſtance, and in the ſame fortunate region of indolence, eaſe 6; 
and affluence.” 


An other abbai is ther bi 
For ſoth a gret nunnerie ; 
Up a river of {wet milk 
Whar is plente grete of ſilk, 
When the ſummeris dai is hote, 
The yung nunnes takith a bote 
And doth ham forth in that river- 
Both with oris and with ſtere: 
W han hi beth fur from the abbei 
Hi makith him nakid for to plei, 

And leith dune in to the brimme 
And doth him fleilich for to ſwimme : 
The yung monkes that hi ſeeth _ 
Hi doth ham up and forth he fleeth, 

And comith to the nunnes anon, 

And euch monk him takith on, 
And ſnellich (13) berith forth har prei 
To the mochill grei abbei (14), e 

And techith the nunnes an oreiſun 
With jambleus (15) up and dun *. 


0 This poem was deſigned to be ſung at rande festivals: 4 prac- 
tice which was then very common; and concerning which it may 
be ſufficient to remark at preſent, 8 Joculator, or Bard, was an | 
officer belonging to the court of William the Conqueror.“ 

Another Norman- Saxon poem cited by the fame induſtrious 
antiquary (Hickxs), is entitled © Tux Lirx or ST MaxcAR Er.“ 
The firuQture of its verſification conſiderably differs from that in 
the laſt mentioned piece, and is like the French Alexandrines. 
But I am of opinion, that a pauſe, or diviſion, was intended in the 
middle of every verſe; and in this reſpect, its verſification re- 

. * ſemble⸗ 5 


— . 4 . — 


13. Quick, quickly. G 14. To the great” Abbey of Grey Monks, | 
15 Laſcivious motions. Gambols. Tr. Gambiller. 
Hicks. Theſaur, I. Part. I. p. 231. ſeq. 
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ſembles alſo that of ALBTON's ENGLAND, or DrayTox's POLYALBION, 
which was a ſpecies very common about the reign of Queen Eli- 
ſabeth. The rhymes are alſo continued to every fourth line. 
It appears to have been written about. the time of the cruſades. 
It begins thus: 


Olde ant # yonge I priet 4 ou, our folies for to lete, 
Thinketh on god that yef ou wite, our ſunnes to bete. 
Here I mai tellen ou, wit wordes faire and Iwete, 
The vie © of one maiden was hoten 4 Margarete. 

Hire fader was a patriac, as ic ou tellen may, 

In Auntioge wif eches I in the falſe lay, 

Deve godes 7 ant dombe, he ſervid nit and day, 

So deden mony othere that ſingeth welaway. 
Theodoſius was is nome on Criſte ne levede he noutt, 
He levede on the falſe godes, that weren with honden wroutt, 
Tho that child ſculde criſtine ben it com well in thoutt, 
Ebed wen 8. it were ibore, to deth it were ibroutt, &c. 


„In the ſequel, OLtnavs, lord of "Antioch, who is called a Sa- 
racen, falls in love with MaxGARET: but ſhe being a chriſtian, 
and a candidate for canonization, NONE his ſolicitations, and i is 
' thrown into priſon.” 


Meiden Margarete one nitt in priſon lay 

Ho com biforn Olibrius on that other dai. | 

Meiden Margarete, lef up upon my lay. 

And Ihu that thou leveſt on, thou do him al awey. 

Lef on me ant be my wife, ful wel the mai ſpede. 
Auntioge and Aſie ſcaltou ban to mede: 

; Ciculauton hb and purpel pall ſcaltou bs to wede : : 
With all the metes of my lond ful vel I ſcal the fede- Tt 


F This piece was printed by Hickes, from a manuſcript in : 
Trinity-college library at Cambridge. Wt ſeems to belong to the 


| manuſcript 


—— 


a And. 6 1 direct. Fr. I adviſe you, our, &c. F Called 
Saxon. e Choſe a wife. Sax. He was married in Antioch. F Deaf doch, &c. 


2 In bed. b Checklaton, See Obſ, Fair, EL 194. (WaARTON.) 
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| manuſcript metrical Lives or Taz Saints, which form a very con- 
fiderable volume, and were probably tranſlated or paraphraſed 
from Latin or French proſe inth Engliſh rhyme, before the year 
1200. We are ſure that they were written after the year 1169, 
as they contain the Lirz or Saixr Tromas or Becker. In the 
Bodleian library are three manuſcript copies of theſe Lrvzs os 
THE SAINTS, in each of which the life of St. Margaret occurs; 
but it is not always exactly the ſame with this printed by Hickes. 
And on the whole, the Bodleian Lives ſeem inferior in point of 
antiquity.? . Fe 0 


W the concluſion of this period,” true poetry begins 
to flouriſh in England as well as in Germany, ſome features 
of which are already diſcoverable in the preceding poems, 
Yet, withall, the Daniſh-Saxon, and probably alſo the Britiſh- 


Saxon bards can claim little more merit than that of making 

rhymes, and frequently only of writing abrupt ſentences in 
proſe. To · prove this, I ſhall only quote (the two firſt ſtanzas 
of) a Normannic-Saxon Ballad as which 1 is full of alliteration, 


and has a. burthen or chorus: 


Blow northerne end. ſent 
Thou me my ſuetynge; blow 
Northerne wynd, blou, blou, blou. 

Ich ot a burde in boure bryht 
That fully ſemly is on ſyht, 
 Menſkful maiden of myht, 

Feire ant fre to fonde. 

In all this wurhliche won, 


A burde of blod and of bon, 


a 


Never 


— " <a N a. . * 


8 


* WarTON obſerves in his „ Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry,” that this is the 
earlieſt Engliſh love-ſong, he could diſcover ; that it is among the Harleian manu- 
ſcripts in the Britiſh Muſeum ; 875 chat he would place it Neher e or about, the 
Jear 120. N 5 


8 
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Never a zete y nuſte © non, 
Luſſomore in Londe. Blob, &c. 
With lokkes © lefliche and longe, 
With front ant face feir to fonde ; 
With murthes monie mote heo monge 
That brid ſo breme in boure ; 
With loſſum eie grete and gode, 
Weth browen bliſsfoll undirhode, 
He that reſt him on the rode 
That leflych ys honoure. Bloud &c. &c. 


In a truly paſtoral vein, a lover * thus addreſſes his miſtreſs, 


| whom he ſuppoſes to be the moſt beautiful girl, © Bituene 
Lyncolne and Lyndeſeye, Northampton and Lounde +.” 


When the nytenhale Gnges the wodes waxen grene, 
Lef, gras, and bloſme, ſpringes in Avril y wene. 


And love is to myn harte gon with one ſpere ſo kene T0 
Nyht and day my blod hit drynkes myn hart deth me tene. 


| © The following verſes have nearly the ſame meaſure, ad are ” 
not unpleaſing to * ear? 


My deth y love, my Ivf ich hate for a levedy ſhene, 


Heo is brith ſo daies liht, that is on me wel ſene. 


While y lyve in worlde ſo wyde other nill I ſeche 5 


Aly falewe ſo doth the lef in ſomir when hit is grene, 
Zef mi thoht helpeth me noht to whom schal I me mene? 


Ich have loved at this yere that y may love na more, 


Ich have ſiked moni ſyh, lemon, for thin ore, 


.. my love never the ner and that me reweth ſore; 


| Suete lemon, thenck on me'ich have loved the ſore, 


Suete lemon, I preye the, of love one ſpeche, 


If 


WS 


4 Yet. b. Knew not « Lively, 4 die. 
Probably of the reign of King Jonx, 


+ London. + MSS. Harl. 2253. Fol. Membran. f. 72. b—The pieces cited 


from this manuſcript, appear to be of the band writing of the reign of Edward 
the Firſt, (WARToON.) 


/ 
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If we attempt to trace the progreſs of a language, we ſhall 
always find it connected with the intellectual improvement of 
a people; for language, in every inſtance, is the firſt object, 
in which national cultivation becomes manifeſt. To deter- . 
mine this, requires the moſt accurate knowledge of the gra- 
dual advances made by a people in manners, arts, and ſciences, 
together with a very intimate acquaintance with the more 
ancient modes of ſpeaking and writing, as well as with the | 

changes, produced i in them, by theſe reſpective improvements. 

In this progreſs, every nation keeps its peculiar path; a path 
5 marked by the collective number of internal and external cir- 

cumſtances, che particular knowledge of which! is  indiſpenſible 
to a philological i inquirer, 

In Germany, the old unpoliſhed language « the country 
was improved through its own reſources ; hence the progreſs 
towards its refinement was neceſſarily flow. In France, the 
language of the natives was formed by a mixture with that 
of the Romans, yet in ſuch a manner, as made the latter pre- 
vail in that mixture; hence its improvement was uncommon- f 
ly rapid, begauſe the Roman was already a poliſhed language. 
In England, the native language received improvements by a 
mixture with the French ; z yet the former ſtill remained the 
prevailing language: thus it made more rapid progreſs to- 
wards its refinement than that of the German, but ſlower 
than that of the French. Vet we poſſeſs no hiſtory of any 
language executed, nor even attempted, in this progreſſive 
manner. And as the natives of Britain have hitherto ne- 
glected to trace the gradual improvements of their language, it 


ö | can 
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can with leſs juſtice be expected, that 1 ſhould enquire into 
the path, which they followed. Nor will it be required, of me, 
to point out minutely the various changes that have taken 
place in the Engliſh language, and to ſtate the cauſes, or the 


origin, of thoſe changes. 


IV. F RENCH-SAXON ; OR ENGLISH PeRtoD. 


This is not only the longeſt, but alſo the moſt remarkable 
period i in the literary hiſtory of England: N begins with the 
thirteenth Century, and extends to the preſent time. —The 
| Daniſh-Saxon language, in the preceding period, being cor- 

rupted vy the Nor mannic, now begins to unite with the more 
modern F rench ; to adopt likewiſe, i in conſequence of this pre- 
cedent, many words from the Latin, and to form by the aſſiſ- 8 
tance of both the preſent Engliſh language. 
The Normannic-Saxon language was ſuffered to fall into 
disuſe and contempt, during the era, of which we have laſt 
treated ; the pure Normannic now became the faſhionable 
language of the court, and of poliſhed ſociety. This happen- 
ed with the greater facility, as the Norman barons and lords 
ruled over England, and oppreſſed i its ancient inhabitants, with 
unlimited ſway. But as ſoon as the power of the barons, 
during the thirteenth century, began to decline; as ſoon as the 
commons, or the order of the citizens, acquired more autho- 
rity and influence ; in fine, 2s ſoon as England, with gradual 
ſteps, approached to its preſent conſtitution ;—the popular 


language, hitherto deſpiſed, reclaimed its due rank ; it was a- 


e 8 gain. 


— — 


— 
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/ 


gain introduced into the higher circles, and thus its cultiva- 
-tion was the more eaſily and the more effectually accompliſh- 
ed. Still, however, the vernacular dialect had been almoſt 
ſuppreſſed, among the higher claſſes of the. nation, by the 
language of the haughty Normans ; ; a circumſtance which ſuf- 
ficiently accounts for its ſtrange mixture with the French. 
And as in proceſs of time, French manners aud improve- 
ments found a more general reception in Britain, this mixture 
£ daily increaſed, ngt only through the reception of new words, 
but alſo in the terminations of old primitive words; and in the 
various modes of exhibiting and combining them in phraſes. 
In this manner, indeed, the ground-work of the language pre- 
ſerved its Saxon origin; but its progreſs, its cultivation, its 
8 augmentation, and ſubſequent refinement, were carried. on 
| upon the principle of the French. : 
Conſiſtent with the limits of this Eſſay, . cannot enlarge 
upon the particular phenomena connected with theſe multiplied : 
changes J muſt, therefore, content myſelf with producing a : 
few ſpecimens ſelected from the beſt writers in every century, 
during this long and productive period. 


* * RR -..'$ 
De . ' " RAN 


In order to fill up a chaſm which both, Jonxsox od An 
have left in this part of the hiſtory of the Engliſh language, by not 

entering into the reſpeQive merits of the different writers, 'during 
the middle ages, to whom we ſtand ſo juftly indebted ;—I have here 
ſeleQed a number of paſſages relating to this ſubject, from a work 
much eſteemed at home, and ſtill mare abroad, among the lo- 
vers of Britith literature, This work, on account of its high— 


though 
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though comparatively ſmall—price, is not in the hands of many © 
readers; as it already extends to a conſiderable number of vo- 
lumes, fince its beginning in 1780. It is the New ANNUAL RR- 
eis TER, to which I allude, and from which I have carefully ex- 
tracted (and exemplified with a great variety of ſpecimens) thoſe 
valuable and truly philological remarks, which the reader will 
find ſtated, at greater length, in the , /ixth, and following Vo- 
lumes of this work, under the head of © A conciſe hiftory of the 
Mate of tnowledge, literature and taſte in Great Britain,” It there-. 
fore only remains to add, that the principal part of this ht Aory is 


partly abſtracted from the learned diſquiſitions, partly founded 
upon the hiſtorical facts, which we find very perſpicuouſly, though 
ſomewhat tediouſly, ſtated in © WarxTon's Hyftory of Engl, iſh Poe- 
iry, 1 three None, Quarto, London, 1770. 8 ſeq. 

Having recounted the particular cauſes, to which the great- 
eſt alteration and improvement of religious knowledge in 
England was owing, from the acceſſion of EDwaro I. to the 
acceſſion of HENRY IV.; ; and having juſtly obſerved that Joux 
WICKLIFF * firſt opened the underſtandings of the regular 
clergy the philoſophic annaliſt thus proceeds 3 in illuſtrating 


the ſubſequent effects of theſe changes, with N to the 


ſtate of n, and literature i in Britain. 


Diviſion Fir ; from 1272, to 1399 l. 


From EDwaRD I. to Henry 1. 


6 The literary revolution, which took place in the reigns 5 
of EDwanp III. and RICHARD II. with r no ſmall degree of » 


8 11 ſplendour, 


— 


* — 


* This acute Divine . the Pope's ſupremacy in I 377, and was forty | 
years after, burnt for being a heretic. 


+ All paſſages encloſed within angle commas, belong to the New danual Re- 
Liter. 
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ſplendour, was the appearance of poetry in our own tongue. 
To this period was reſerved the honour of engaging the Muſes 
to ſpeak in Engliſb, with ſuch dignity as to call for general 
attention and admiration. We muſt not, however, imagine 
that before this time no attempts at verſification were made 
in our native language. The poetical productions of the age, if 
ſuch they may be called, were numerous, and our old libraries 
abound in them. Previouſly to the æra, concerning which we 
are treating, the Lives of the Saints were written in verſe, and 
many parts of the Bible were tranſlated -1n the ſame manner.“ 

A love: ſong and ſome compoſitions of a miſcellaneous na- 
ture occur in the reign of King Joux “. Our early poetical 
effuſions appeared likewiſe, not unfrequently, in the form of 
ſatire; and when this was clothed in allegory, it was ſome- 
5 times conducted with ſucceſs. The objects, on which it was 
exer ted, were generally the lawyers and the clergy. But the 
principal efforts of our yet untutored Muſes, were rhyming 
chronicles and metrical romances.” 

'WaxrTox, in the firſt Volume, p. 43, of his Hiſtory, enter- 
tains us with a ; ballad, or a ſatirical poem, compoſed by a bard 
devoted to the court of Smox of Moxrrokr, Earl of Lei- 
ceſter, a powerful Baron. It appeared ſoon after the famous 
battle of 1264, which had a very unhappy iſſue for the king, 
and which is deſcribed as follows: 9 8 
: e 1 ; : Sitteth 


P_ n 8 


— 


A monarch of a vindictive and uſurping temper, whom the Engliſh Barons 
2 to confirm the Magna Cherts, in 1215 She died at Newark, October 
18, 1216. | 


ESSAYS, BY ADELUNG. 
1. 
Sitteth alle ſtille, ant herkeneth to mi: 
The kynge of Alemaigne, be mi leaute (Lo 5000). 
'Thritti thouſent pound askede he} 
For to make the pees (peace) in the countre 


And ſo ſo he dude more. 


Richard, thah ( ;hough) thou be ever tricchard (e, 
Trifthen thall thou never more. 


2. 
Richard of Alemaigne, whil that he was kying, 
_He ſpende all his treſour opon ſwyvyng, 
Haveth he nout of Walingford oferlyng (ſuperior). 
Let him habbe, ase he brew, bale ( ym) 4 to dryng, 
Maugre Wyndesore, 
Richard thah thou, &c. 


+ 
The kyng of 3 wende do ful wel. 
He ſaiſede de mulne for a caſtel, 8 
With hare ſharpe ſwerdes he grounde the gel, 
He wende that the ſayles were mangonel 
To help Wyndesore. 
Richard thah 1999; &c. &c. Nc. 


In the reign of Ewan 5 * the character of our poe- ; 
| tical compoſitions was S changed. The minſtrels 
either ſubſtituted fictitious adventures for hiſtorical traditio- 
_ nary facts, or reality was diſguiſed by the repreſentations of 


invention; 5 


RY ——_— 


* 


* Born, june 16, 1239 ; ſucceeded to the Crown, November 16, 1272 re- 
duced Scotland 1299, died July 7, 1307 ; was buried at Weſtminſter, where on 


May 2. 1774, ſome antiquaries examined his tomb, when they found his corps 
unconſumed, though buried 466 years. 
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invention ; and a taſte for ornamental expreſſion gradually 
prevailed over the rude ſimplicity of the native Engliſh phra- 
ſeology. This change was occaſioned, among other cauſes, 
by the introduction and increaſe of the tales of chivalry. . It 
was in the reign of EDwARD II. *, when the metrical ro- 
mances chiefly flouriſhed ; and though the poetry of them 


was, in general, very rude, imperfect, and feeble, they oc- 


caſionally exhibited gleams of imagination. One of them, en- 


titled Kyng of Tars,” has a warmth of deſcription i in certain 
paſſages, that is not unlike the manner of CHAUcER. From 
the productions of which we now ſpeak, this great poet and 
| his cotemporaries undoubtedly derived ſome advantage; but 
it was their acquaintance with Italian literature which ſtill 
more enabled them to produce a literary revolution in their 
own country. Surpriſing effects had been wrought in Italy, 
| by the genius and the writings of DanTE (1) and PETRARCH(2). 
Our Engli 7% poets were not equally happy in their endeavours 
to enlighten the underſtanding, and to refine the taſte of the 
nation. They had greater difticulties to contend with, and 
were far more unfavourably fituated. for obtaming 4 conqueſt | 
over them. Their ſtyle was rough, and the harmony of their 
poetical numbers was very defective. Nevertheleſs we are 
much indebted to them for aſſiduouſſy applying to the ſtudy 
of their native lan guage, and for contributing, i in a conſiderable 
"Bey I degree 


5 —_—— 


1 
— — 


This unfortunate Monarch was born in 1284; was the first Prince of Wales, 
aſcended the throne, 1307; was dethroned and murdered in 1327. : 
(1) Born, 1265; died, 1321 — 2: FRANCIS PRTRGKCH, born at dren 
1304; dicd, 1374: 


WE 
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degree, to its enrichment and cultivation. The change ef- 
fected by them is, upon the whole, an —— event in the 


literary hiſtory of this country. 


© When we look into the accounts of the Bri#i/h writers, 


which have been given us by LELAND (3) and other bio- 


graphers, and obſerve the number of perſons whom theſe 
biographers have reſcued from oblivion, together with the 


praiſes they have beſtowed upon them, as excelling i in almoſt 


every branch of knowledge, and only de fective with reſpect 
to the elegance of their ſtyle, we are ready to believe, that the . 
times preceding the Reformation were much more learned 


than has uſually been imagined. Should we allow full credit 


to the encomiums, which our biſlorkiia have ſo liberally 


poured waits number of men whoſe works are now either 
totally loſt, or totally neglected, we might hence ſee that 1. 


terature is of no avail (or i is not duly valued) without taſte ; 


and that, if ſcience be communicated in barbarous language, 


it will be treated with diſregard : and contempr by: a polite and 


- cultivated age. But the greateſt part of our ancient monaſtic 
authors, notwithſtanding the pompous eulogiums we read 


concerning them, were as deſpicable for the matter, as for the - 


expreſſion of their performances. ; In every view, therefore, 


they were juſtly conſigned to duſt and worms; and though we 


poſſeſs ſomething of an antiquarian ſpirit, we are not endued 


with ſuch a portion of it, as to be extremely fond of things 


„ ich 


* 


3 Joun LeranD, a 8 antiquary, died I $523 aged 45 * id. his CE 
5 further information. 
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which are recommended by nothing but their antiquity. Se- 
veral perſons, however, may deſerve a place in a hiſtory of 
the progreſs of knowledge, whoſe compoſitions are no longer 
valuable; and, as learning cannot be purſued, even in the 
moſt diſadvantageous manner, or in the moſt unfavourable 
þ circumſtances 0 without producing good effects in certain in- 
| ſtances, a diligent enquirer will always find ſome few names 
that are worthy of being mentioned. with particular eſteem. 
Where this 1 is the caſe, there 1 is a pleaſure in paying the tri- 
bute due to departed merit; it is doing honour to our coun- 
try, to let none be forgotten who have a lawful title t to Tee 
membrance and applauſe.” 
bs Though general light ſeemed rather to increaſe titles the 

period, of which we,are treating ; ; yet, excepting two or three 

illuſtrious men who appeared towards the concluſion of it, 
this era did not produce a ſet of writers equal i in abilities and 85 
character to thoſe who flouriſhed i in the preceding.” 8 

Philological and Polite Literature, till it was revived at 
the cloſe of this æra, was in as low a ſtate as Natural Philo- 
fophy.—Though we have ſeen that ſo much poetry was pro- 
duced i in the beginning of the period before us, it is remarka- 
5 ble that the names of its writers are, for the moſt part, buried 5 
in oblivion. We know not to whom we owe far the greater 
number of metrical romances, and other compoſitions which 
t ie age afforded. It is probable that they were the pro duc- 
ductions of. monks who lived and died, unknown, in their 
convents. 1 he ſirſt poet W name occurs, 18 RokERT of 
Grovexsrn, who flouriſhed about the year 1280. He was a 
5 monk 
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monk of the abbey of Glouceſt er, and compoſed: a poem of 
conſiderable length, which is a Hiſtory of England, in verſe, 
from Brutus. to his own time. At the cloſe of Edward the 
Firſt's reign, we meet with another poet named RoBERT 
Maxxixd, but more commonly, Roßknr de BRUNNE * who 
appears nevertheleſs only as a tranſlator. The work tranſlated, or 
rather paraphraſed by him, was originally written by RoBERT 
GRoSTES r, and was entitled Manual de Peche, or the Manual 
of Sins. Among the authors of metrical romances in the 
time we Edward IT. ADan Davrs (x)is the only perſon whoſe 

| E | | name 


— 


— 
— — 


* e he refided in the monaſtery of Brunne, or Bourne, in 
Lincolnſhire inhabited by the monks of the order of St Gilbert. 
He tranſlated many .pieces, from the French and Latin, into Eng- 
liſh verſe; among which © The caſtle of love, by biſhop Gross- | 
"Txs7x,” is not the leaſt remarkable. It 8 with the ner. 
ing pious lines: 


That good thinketh good may 45 : | 
And God will help him thar to *_ 
Ffor nas never good work wrought | 
With oute biginninge of good, thougt. 

Ne never was wrougt non vuel (well, good) thyng, | 
That vuel thougt nas the beginnyng. 

God ffuder, and ſone and holigoſte 

That alle thing on eorthe fixt and woſt 
That one God art and thrillihod (trinity) 
And threo perſones in one hod, 

Withouten end and biginninge, 

To whom we ougten over alle thinge, 

Worshepe him with trewe love, 

That kine worthe king art us above, &c. Kc. 


(55 Of this character no accounts appear to be extant reſpecting 
his merits as a bard, nor of the time when he flouriſhed : at leaſt 1 
have not been ie to diſcoyer any i in Dr. Kieens? Biographia Bri- 


1 tannica- 38 
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name has deſcended aeg, ROBERT Basrox, (2) a poet 
who attended this monazch in his expedition to Scotland, wrote 
„ in Latin. It was not till the reign of EDWARD III. (3) 

that 


, 1 — Weng 
— * 4 . 


— 
I — 


tannica, in the Encyclopedia Britannica, laft edition, and ſeveral 
other works I have purpoſely, though vainly, conſulted. —The 
ſame will apply to other authors mentioned in this Horny, whoſe 


W. 
(2) The greater part of kis poems are, written in a Latin, o of which 


that De Sacerdotum Luxurins” is not the leaſt curious. In Eng- 
liſh he wrote A Book of Poems,” and. A Volume of Tragedies 
and Comedies. Being poet laureat and public Orator at Oxford, 
he accompanied Edward I. in bis expedition into Scotland in 
1304, to celebrate his victories over the Scots : but Robert Baſ- 
ton unluckily fell into the enemy's hands, and was obliged by tor- 
ture to change his note and ſing the ſucceſſes of Robert Bruce, 


who then claimed the crown of Scotland. This taſk he reluctant- 


ly complied with; as he intimates in the two firſt lines : 


- 


eln dreery verſe my rhymes I make 
Bewailing whilſt ſuch theme I take,” . 


Our author's poetry was expreſſed in ſomewhat barbarous 
ſtyle, but not contemptible for the age in which he, lived. He 


died about 1310. Kieers. 


(3) Born at Windſor, 13123 proclaimed Live and PE gy at Weſtminſter 


1327 died in 1377.— He was undoubtedly one of the greateſt princes that ever 
ſwayed the ſceptre in England ; whether we reſpe& him as a warrior or lawgiver, 


a monarcli, or a man. He poſſeſſed the courage and romantic ſpirit of Alexander; 
the penetration, the fortitude, the poliſned manners, of Julius; the munificence, 


the libcrality, the wiſdom of Auguſtus Cæſar. He was tall, majeſtic, of an ele- 2 
gant figure, with a piercing eye, and aquiline viſage. He excelled all his cotem- 
poraries in feats of arms and perſonal addreſs. He was courteous, affable and 


cloquent ; a conſtitutional knight-errant ; and his example diffuſed the ſpirit of 


chivalry through the whole nation. In imitation of the youthful monarch who 
delighted in tilts and tournaments; every individual betook himſelf to the exerciſe 


of arms; every breaſt ę Slowed with emulation, N heart parted with the thirſt 
| 'of 
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that the geniuſſes ſprang up, who produced that poetic revo- 
lution already mentioned, and which refle&s ſo much honour 
on themſelves and on their country. | RicuarD HAMPOLE, a 


doctor in divinity, of the order of St Auguſtine, muſt not be 


reckoned in the number of theſe geniuſſes. RoßxRT LoxG- 


LANDE, who flouriſhed about the year 1350, and who was the 


author of the poem called The Vifion of Pierce Plowman,” 
merits a far ſuperior diſtinction. This poem contains a ſeries 


of diſtin viſions, 1 in which the vices of almoſt every profeſ- 


ſion, particularly of the clergy, and the abſurdities of ſuper- | 


| ſlition, are ridiculed with much humour and ſpirit. The ſa- 


tire is accompanied with a ſtrong vein of allegorical i invention. 


The great defect of Longlande lies in bis language. He has 
adopted the ſtyle of the Anglo-Saxon poets, and imitated them 


in their alliterative verſification ; ; conſequence of which he 


Is remarkably uncouth, and ſometimes obſcure. It i is. to be 
lamented, that ſo much genius and abilities ſhould be hidden 


5 by ſo unpleaſant and ien a mode of compoſition. Bad: 


— 


1 | 
fa ME %%% 


* — — _— 


un...... 


of glory; and when he took the field, there was not a ſoldier in his army, who did 


not ſerve from ſentiment and fight for reputation. The love of glory was certain: | 


ly the predominant paſſion of Edward, to the gratification of which he did not 
| ſcruple to ſacrifice the feelings of hun anity, the lives of his ſubjects, and the ir- 
tereſt of his country; and nothing could have induced or enabled his.pcople to 
bear the load of taxes, with which they were encumbered in this reign, but the 
love and admiration of his perſon, the fame of his victories, and the excellent laws 
and regulations which the parliament enacted with his advice and concurrence; an 


finally, the fir? diſtinction was made between lords and commons in 1342, by 


which the ſourdation was laid for the preſent Engliſh conſtitution; a fabric that 1, 
believed to be capable of repairing and occaſionally reproducing i its worm- caten pil. 
lars, however in rare and preyed upon by the tooth of time. 


| W. and BaxcLay, | 
\ 


" 


* 
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1 


as the model ſet by Longlande was, he N a number of imi- 


tators.“ 


Lon gland was a ebtempotary of Mandeville, and his Vi To 


before mentioned is one of the beſt poems that appeared during, 


this æra. Under the fictitious idea of viſions, or apparitions, 
he laſhes in a ſatirical ſtrain, the vices of all ranks, and parti- 
cularly thoſe arifing from the abſurdities of ſuperſtition and 


the corrupted manners of the clergy. —Inſtead of the long paſ- 


ages quoted by Warton, a ſhorter one will ſuffice here, in 
which Nature (Kynde) at the command of Conſcience and its 


companions, Age and Death, ſends her diſeaſes from the pla- 
nets. 


EKynde Conſcience then heard, and came- out of the planetts, 
And ſent forth his forriours Fevers, and Fluxes, 
| Conghes, and Caidiacles, Crampes and Toth aches, 
Reumes and Kadgondes, and raynous Scalles, 
Byles and Botches, and burnynge Agues 
Freneſes, and foule Evill, foragers of Kynde. 
Ther was © Harowe! and Helpe ! here cometh Kynde! 
% With Death that is dreadful, to unde us all“? 
The lord that lyveth after luſt tho aloud Grind — — 
Age the hoore, he was in the vaweward, 155 
And bare the banner before Death: by ryght he is 4 
Kynde came after, with many kene ſores, 
As Pockes and Peſtilences, and much people ſhent. 
So kynde through corruptions kylled full many: 
Death came dryvyng after and all to duſt paſhed 
Kyngs and Kayſers, knightes and popes. 
Many a lovely lady, and jemman of knyghtes, 


1 


Swoned and ſwelted for ſorowe and Death's dyntes. 
| Conſcience, of his courteſye to Kynde he befoght 


To ceaſe and ſufire, of ſe where they wolde, 


Leave pride prively, and be perfite chriſten, | 
And Kynde ceaſed tho, to ſee the people amende, 


At 
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At length Good Forrest and Pride diſpatch a numerous hoſt 


of enemies led on by Defire, to make an attack-upon Conference, 
And gadered a great hoſt, all agayne Conſcience : 


This Lechery led on, with a laughyng chere, 

And with a privye ſpeeche, and paynted wordes, 

And armed him in idleneſs and in high bearyng. 

He bare a bowe in his hand, and many bloudy arrowes, 

Were fethered with faire beheſt, and many a falſe truth. 
Upon this Conſcience i is beſieged: by Antichriſt who is aided | 


; by the ſeven great giants (the ſeven mortal ſins), in which ex- 
; pedition Idleneſs forms the order of the attack with an army 


conſiſting of upwards of a thouſand well-fed prelates, &c. 


There was a Scottiſh poet ith the preſent period, who 


18 entitled to diſtinguiſhed praiſes. The perſon we have in view 


| is un BanzovR, (4) Arch-deacon of Aberdeen. His poem 


5 called 


— 


* 


(4) Very little is known of this illuftrious character, one of the 
earlieſt Caledonian bards, except that he ſeems to have been born 


about,1 326; that he was Archdeacon of Aberdeen in 1357, in 
which year he travelled to Oxford, and was appointed by the 
| Biſhop of Aberdeen, one of the commiſſioners for the ranſom of 
David II. king of Scotland; and that in 1365 he accompanied 
ſix knights to St Denis near Paris. In the year 1375, as he him- 
ſelf informs us, he wrote a poem of conſiderable length, which was 
zirſt publiſhed, in the original Scottiſh verſe, from a MS. dated 


1489, with Notes and a Gloſſary; by Mr Pinkerton, i in three Vo- 


lumes 12mo. London, 1790; entitled, The Bruce ; or the Hiſtory 


of Robert I. King of Scotland. Mr P. the kn editor ſays 


that taking the total merits of this work together, he prefers it 


to the early exertions of even the Italian muſe, to the melancholy 
ſublimity of Dante, and the amorous quaintneſs of Petrarca. The 
dender will here find few of the graces of ſine perry; little of the 

attic 


* 
— * — 


the hero, whoſe life he paints ſo minutely, was a monarch equal to 
the greateſt of modern times; let the hiftorical and Ppoetical me- 
rits of his work be weighed together; and then oppoſed to any 
other early poet of the preſent nations in Europe.” 

Iltis indeed poſterior in time to the earlieſt poetry of the 
moſt modern nations; but it muſt be conſidered that Scotland 
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called © The E tory of Robert Bruce, King of the Scots, 4 


allowance being made for the time in which it was written, is 


eminent for the beauty of its ſtyle. Another bard of the ſame 


country wrote a poem on the exploits of Sts WILLIAM WAL 


Lac, which abounds with fine paſſages. Both theſe writers 


| roſe to a ſtrain of verſification, expreſſion, and poetical imagery, 


greatly ſuperior to the age and country in which they lived. * 5 


we 


* IS. 


_ attic dreſs of the wal; "but here are e life, ſpirit, "ouſe, plain foals, 


pictures ok real manners, perpetual incident, and entertainment. 


The language is remarkably good for the time; and far ſuperior, 


in neatneſs and elegance, even to that of Gawin Douglas, who 


wrote more than a century after. But when we conſider that our 
author is not ovly the firſt poet but the earlieſt hiſtorian of Scot- 
laud, who has entered into any detail, and from whom any view of 


the real ſtate and manners of the country can be had; and that 


hardly had one writer in the thirteenth century, and this poem was 


vritten'in the fourteenth.” 
The following ſhort ſpecimen of the poem will ſufficiently prove 
| theſe aſſertions, and we have only to attend to the obſervation 
which the editor has prefixed to his Gloſſary ; viz, © The chief 
obſtacle in peruſing this work ariſes from the orthography; which 
is extremely irregular. To underſtand many words, it is only ne- 
ceſſary to pronounce them aloud; and the meaning which is ob. 
ſcured by the ſpelling, will be evident from the ſound. Y, 


"AT fredome i 1s a nobill thing ! 
Fredome may ſe man to haiff Uking; 5 £3- 


(1) Makes man to have cy 


X nd 
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We are now arrived to GEOFFREY CHAucER, (5) who claims 


\ 


- 


the 


— 


n 


** 


Fredome all ſolace to man giffis: 

He levys at eſe, that frely levys! 

A noble hart may haiff nane eſe, 

Na ellys nocht that may him pleſe, (2) 

_ Gyff fredome failyhe : : for fre liking (3) 
Is yharnyt our all othir thing (a 
Na he, that ay haſe levyt fre, 
May nocht knaw weill the propyrtè, 
The angyr, na the wrechyt dome, (5) 
That is cowplyt to foule e 


3 


But gyff he had aſſayit it, 


Than all perquer he ſuld it wyt; (6) 
And ſuld think fredome mar to pryſe, 
Than all the gold i in warld that is. 


* 


As a ſpecimen of Barbour's rural poetry, the following fow lines 


Will confirm Mr AxpEREws's opinion, when he ſays in his Hiftory of : 
Great Britain, connected with the Chronology of Europe; &c. Ato, 


London 1794, 


That Barbour wrote the life and exploits of 


Robert Bruce in good rhyme; and in a ng more like our mo- 


dern Engliſh, than the language of Chaucer." 


This was in midſt of month of May, 
When birdis ſing on ilka ſpray, 
Melland (7) their notes, with ſeemly ſoun, 
For ſoftneſs of the ſweet ſeaſoun. 

And leavis of the branchis ſpreeds, 1 

And blo omis bright, beſide them, breeds, 
And fie Idis ſtrawed are with flow'rs 
Well ſavoring of ſeir (8) e 


| (5) Grorrxkr Cnavcks, juſtly conſidered as the father 


of our 


Eogliſh poets, and the firſt grout: 2 8 805 and reformer of our 


(2) Na ellys nocht; nor any thing elſe. ( NY fs liking Free will. 


our; deſired above. 5) angyr; quære, angys, i. e. angiſh ? 


ly. wyt; #now, 


(7) Mellend; e (8) ſeir; their i 
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language 
(4) yharnyt 


(6) perquer; pe fett- 
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the higheſt place of diſtinction, on account of his preeminent 
merit, and the more extenſive influence of his example, Into 
the particulars of his life, which are minutely diſcuſſed in the 

| Biographia 


LT, be was born in the 8880 year of Edward III. 1 D. 1 1328. 
He ſtudied 115 at Cambridge where he compoſed his poem called 
« The Court of Love,” in the 18th year of his age, which carries 
in it very pregnant proofs of {kill and learning as well as quick- 
neſs of wit, and great ſtrength of genius. He compleated his 
ſtudies in the Univerſity of Oxford, or as ſome ſay, at Canterbury 
College.—LzLavp informs us, that he was a ready logician, a 
| Tmooth rhetorician, a pleaſant poet, a grave philoſopher, an inge- 
nious mathematician, and a holy divine. He afterwards applied 
| himſelf to the ſtudy of Law, in the Middle-Temple; and was 
made King's page, about the age of thirty, an office then very 
| honourable, as the Engliſh court was the moſt ſplendid in Europe. 
He married Philippa Rouet, a favourite of the Duke and Ducheſs 
of Gaunt, about the year 1360; was ſent by King Edward, as his 
agent to Genoa, to hire ſhips for the King's Navy; and having 
accompliſhed the object of this miſſion to the ſatisfaction of his 
maſter, the King granted him, in the 48th year of his reign, a 
pitcher of wine daily in the port of London, to be delivered by the 
Butler of England, and very ſoon after he was made Comptroller 


of the cuſtoms in the port of London. Yet it is doubtful, how 


long he remained in this lucrative office 3 for in the ſecond year 
of King Richard his affairs were in ſuch confuſion that he was 
' obliged to have recourſe to the King's proteQion, in order to 
ſcreen him from his creditors. —By attaching himſelf to Wickliff, 
and his followers, he was involved in great calamities, and became 
_ equally ſuſpected by the King, and diſliked by the people —lIn_ 
1 382, he was obliged to fly from London into Hainault, France, 
and Zeeland, in which baniſhment he almoſt periſhed by the bar- 
barous ingratitude of his former friends in England, who inſtead of 
ſending him any ſupplies, rather hindered every attempt made by 
others 
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Biographia, we ſhall not enter. It may be ſufficient to ſay, 1 
that he was converſant with the court, and engaged 1 in public 5 2 5 
affairs; ; that he was * connected with John of Gaunt, and 


g ; married 


A _— 


others to relieve him. When almoſt periſhing from want, he 
privately came over to England, where he was diſcovered, ſeized, 
"thrown into priſon, and upon diſclofing all he knew of the king? * 
enemies, he at laſt obtained his pardon. Vet he did not take any 
meaſures to revenge himſelf againſt his treacherous fliends by the 
| confeſſions extorted from him ; though with regard to himſelf Toh x 
they brought upon him an inexpreflible load of calumnies and ſlan- —_—_ 
„ ders. — The penſion of 20 marks per annum, together with the —_—_ 
daily pitcher of wine granted him by King Edward, and forfeited 4 1 
by his dereliction of the court party, were confirmed to him in the . 
reign of King Henry, from whom he obtained a licence on the ith 
of May 1389 to diſpoſe of them to one Scalby. In this unexpect- 
ed and terrible reverſe of fortune, he very wiſely reſolved to quit Ye nn | 1 
that buſy ſcene of life, in which he had met with ſo many troubles, 1 
and to ſeek a more laſting happineſs i in retirement. He therefore | 1 
choſe Woodſtock for his retreat; a place which had been the . 8 
ſweet ſcene of ſo much ſatisfaction to him in the days of his proſ- 19 | | 
perity ; ; and here he employed part of his time in reviſing and j 
correKting his writings, totally ſecluded from the world, and | | 
taſting only thoſe calm and ſolid pleaſures which are the reſult 1 
a wiſe man's reflections on the viciſſitudes of human life. He re- 
ſided here in a ſquare ſtone houſe near the park gate, which ſtill 
retains his name; and it well deſerves this honourable token, for, 
5 being conſecrated i in his poems, the whole country round about is 
become, to Engliſhmen, a kind of Claſſic ground. The ſhort time 
he lived after the accefſion of Edward IV, was chiefly employed in 
regulating his private affairs which had ſuffered by the public diſ- 220 
orders: for all the public acts of the depoſed King Richard, in = 
the 21ſt year of his reign, being declared void, Chaucer was forced | = 
to quit his retirement, to come up to town to ſolicit his cauſes, and | * 
beginning 
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married the ſiſter of the famous Cikvelos Sled ; that he 


wag involved in the misfortunes of his friend and maſter ; that 


he was obliged to flee into Holland, when the Duke was diſgrac- 


ed; 


K 


W . 


beginning now to bend under the weight of years, this unlucky ac- 


ceſſion of buſineſs, which obliged him to alter his uſual way of 
living, might very poſſibly haſten his end, the near approach of 
which he bore gvith Roman conftancy, or rather with chriſtian pa- 
tience. For there is ſtill extant a kind of Ode that he is ſaid to 
have compoſed in his laft agonies, which very plainly proves, that 
his ſenſes were perfectly ſound, and the faculties of his mind not 
in the leaſt impaired. He died October 25th 1400, in the full 
poſſeſſion of that high reputation which his writings had deſerved- 
ly acquired, and was buried in Weſtminſter Abbey in the great 


| ſouth croſs-iſle, The ſonnet or ode above alluded to confiſts of 


three ſtanzas only, and as well for the beauty of the piece, as for 


the extraordinary occaſion on which it was written, Dr Rippit has 
deſervedly given it a place in his Biograpbia Brianute. 


Gode conſaile of Chaucer: 
Attempted in modern Engliſh, 
Tur Pozrs Lasr ADVICE. 


J. 


Fly from the croud, and be to virtue true, 
Content with what thou haft, tho? it be ſmall. - * 
To hoard brings hate ; nor lofty thoughts purſue, 
He who climbs high endangers many a fall. 
Eavy's a ſhade that ever waits on fame, 

And oft the ſun that riſes it will hide; 
Trace not in life a vaſt expenſive ſcheme 

But be thy wiſhes to thy ſtate ally'd. 
Be mild to others, to thyſelf ſevere; 
So truth ſhall ſhield thee, or from hut or IT 


LE: 
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ed; and that he afterwards returned into England, upon the re- 
ſtoration of his patron to power and favour.— His literary cha- 

racter was truly illuſtrious; it has been lately, and with great 


g9 2 5 ability 


e 


II. | 

Think not of bending all things to thy will, 
Nor vainly hope that fortune ſhall befriend ; 
Inconſtant ſhe, but be thou conſtant fill, 
Whate'er betide unto an honeſt end. 
Yet needleſs dangers never madly brave, 

Kick not thy naked foot againſt a nail; 
07 from experience the ſolution crave, 

If wall and pitcher ſtrive, which ſhall prevail! 2 
Be i in thy cauſe, as in thy neighbours clear, 
So truth ſhall ſhield thee, or from hurt or fear. 


Doe mt; 


Whatever happens, happy in thy mind 
He thou, nor at thy lot in life repine, 
| He 'ſcapes all ill, whoſe boſom is reſign'd, 
Nor way, nor weather will be always fine. 
| Beſide, thy home's not here, a journey this, 
A pilgrim thou, then hie thee on thy way. 
Look up to Gop, intent on heavenly bliſs, 
Take what the road affords and praiſes pay; 
| Shun brutal luſt, and ſeck thy ſoul's high ſphere 3 
; So truth thall ſhield thee, or from hurt or fear. 


In order to give likewiſe ſome ſpecimen of his original compo- 
gon, Chaucer's humorous Addreſs to his empty purſe, and his /aco- 
nic advice to his own — well deſerve here to be recorded. 


U 


e to his emptie purſe. 


| 2h To you my purſe, and to none othir wight, 
| Complain I, for ye be my ladie Gre, 


I am 
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ability diſplayed by ſuch writers as aTyrwarr and a Wan TON : 
hence it is the leſs neceſſary, here, to enlarge upon it. Chau- | 


cer was {killed in all the n of the age, and eſpecially i in 


| aſtronomo, 
Ef, | . 


n 
2 — 


5 ; 


I am forks n now that ye be fo light, 


For certis ye now make me hevie chere ; 
Me were as lefe be laide upon a bere, 


For whiche unto your mercy thus I crie, 


Be hevy againe, or els mote I die. 


Now vouchſafin this day or it be night 


That I of yow the blisful ſowne may here, 
Or ſe your colour lyke the ſonnè bright, 


That of yelowneſle ne had nevir pere ; 
Ye be my life, ye be my hert'is ſtere; 
Quene of comfort and of gode companye, 


Be hevy againe, or els mote I die. 


Nowe purſe, that art to me my liviis light, 


And fayvour, as downe in this worlde here, 


Oute of this town& helpe me by your might, 
Sithin that yow wol not be my treſoure, 


For I am ſhave as nighe as any frere, 
But 1 preyin unto your curteſye 
Be he vy againe, or els mote I die, &c. 


Chaucer's wordes unto his own Scrivenere, 


 Avan Scarveners, yf ever it the befalle | 


Bokck or IROILEs for to write new 


Under thy longe lockes thou maiſt have the ſcalle, 


But after my makynge thou write more true, 
So oft adaye I mote thy werke renew 


It to correcte and eke to rubbe and ſcrape, 
And al is thorow thy negligence and rape. 


The following lines are ſaid to have been anciently upon Chau- 
cer's tomb- ſtone, 


83 | 
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aſtronomy, as appears from his Aſtrolabe, in which he has 
collected whatever was valuable in the works of his predeceſ- 
ſors who applied to the ſtudy of that ſcience. He wrote in 
Engliſh proſe as well as verſe, being perſuaded that it was the 
duty of able men to cultivate their native tongue ; an opinion 
correſponding with the ſucceſsful efforts of Petrarch i in Italy, 
whoſe example he found worthy | of imitation,” 


Chaucer 


: ; 
OY CI” „* S. OS en p I—_— as * 1 — 9 * — — . : — 


Galrxlous Cuauces, VATES ET FAMA Poxsis 

MATERNA, HAC SACRA Su TUMULATUS HOMO, 
About the year 1555, Nicholas Brighman, a gentleman of Ox. 
ford, erected a handſome monument for Chaucer. His picture was 
taken from Occleve's book together with * following inſcription 
which ſtill remains: : 


n 


M. K 
| Dui fuit Anglorum vates ter maximus olim 
Galfridus Chaucer conditur hoc tumulo : 
| Annum fi queras Domini, fi tempora vue, 
Ecce notæ ſubſunt que tibi cuncta notunt. 
8 | 235 Ocfobric, 1400. 
A. CKrumnarum requies mors. 


N. ue, hos fecit Muſorum nomine fumptus, 
A 


In Engl 52 tha : ; 


of Eoglith b bards who ſang the ſweeteſt ſtrains 
Old Geoffrey Chaucer now this tomb contains: 
For if death's date, if reader thou ſhould'ſt call, 
Look but beneath and it will tell thee all. 15 
2ĩ235th of October, 1400. 
Death is the repoſe of afflictions. 
N. Brighman placed theſe 1 in the name of the Muſes at his own 
expence. I 5 56. 8 


* 


* 
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© Chaucer is entitled to eminent praiſe as a poet. He was 
endued with an uncommon genius, and ſhone in very different 
kinds of compoſition. His Canterbury-tales are maſter- 
pieces, which exhibit a wonderful variety of talents ; for they 
abound with the ſublime and the e with admirable ſa- 


tire, genuine humour, and an uncommon knowledge of life. 
The ſtories told by the ſeveral gueſts are exactly ſuited to 
their characters. and clearly evince that the author, notwith- 
landing the aid he derived from his acquaintance with Italian 
literature, was poſſeſſed of a noble invention and a fruitful 
imagination, Whatever were the defects of his ſtyle, they 

were entirely the defects of the period in which he flouriſhed. 
AE the ſame time it has a claim to much higher praiſe than i 
has frequendly received. His verſiſication has been cenſured 
as deficient 1 in harmony; this charge has often proceeded from 
our unacquaintance with the ſtructure of the language i in that 
age, and with the manner in which it was pronounced. Chau- 
cer is uſually characterized as the Father of the Engliſh poe- 
try : he was undoubtedly the ſirſt perſon in England, to whom 
g the title of a poet, in its genuine luſtre, could be applied with 
juſtice. He not only enriched our native tongue in general, 
but had the honour of eſtabliſhing the Engliſh heroic verſe, 7 
in which ſo many beautiful compoſitions have fince appeared. , 
© This illuſtrious man was uncommonly free in his religious 
ſentiments ; he employed his talents with equal ſucceſs in 


laſhing the immoralitics of the prieſts, and in covertly attack 


ng * ſome of the doctrines of the Church of Rome : 4 


has 


. 
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has it been imagined without aſs; that he was a great fa. 


vourer, if not a direct follower of Wickliff.” 


© Another poet of this æra, who is entitled to confidetable 
applauſe, i is JohN GOWER (6). He was the intimate friend of 


Chaucer, and co. operated with him 1 in all his valuable deſigns. 


With reſpect to religion he was equally. liberal i in his ſenti- 
: ments ; o natural is the connection between genius and the 


love of liberty. Though he was much inferior to Chaucer in 
ſpirit, 


— 


_ (6) Gower! 8 chief work in Euglich, is his Confe * 0 amantis, or 
The lover's confeſſion ;” it was finiſhed in the year 1393. It 
is divided into eight hooks, firſt printed by Caxton in 1483. He 
wrote this poem at the deſire of Richard II. who meeting our 
poet roving on the Thames, near London, invited him into the 
Royal barge, and after much converſation requeſted him to þ90+ 
home. new thing. On this piece Gower” s character and reputation 
as a poet, are almoſt entirely founded. It is a dialogue between 
a lover and his confeſſor who is a prieſt of Venus, and like the 


myſtagogue iu the PicTuRE or CEpes, is called Genius. — What 


Gower wanted in invention, he ſupplied from his common-place 
book, which appears to have been ſtored with-an inexhauſtible 
fund of inſtructive maxims, pleaſant narrafions, and philoſophical 
deffnitions: hence his object to croud all his erudition into this 
elaborate performance; yet there 1s often ſome degree of con- 
trivance and art in his manner of introducing and adapting ſub- 
jects of a very diſtant nature, and which are totally foreign to his 
general deſign. (Kreis). That he was a man of judgment, appears 
from the circumſtance of Chaucer's ſubmitting his Troz/us aud 
Creſſida to Gower's cenſure. His munificence and piety were 
great; he largely contributed to rebuild the conventual church of 
St Mary Overee in Southwark, in its preſent elegant form, and to 
render it a beautiful pattern of the lighter Gothic architecture at 


the ſame time he founded at his tomb a perpetual chant ry, and 
died i in 1402. 
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ſpirit, imagination, and elegance, his language is not deſtitute 
of perſpicuity, and his verſification is frequently harmonious. 
His erudition was very extenſive, and accompanied with a 
knowledge of life. He critically cultivated his native tongue, 
that he might reform its irregularities, and eſtabliſh an Eng- 
liſh ſtyle. His poems are diſtinguiſhed for their moral merit. 
In ſhort, if Chaucer had not exiſted, Gower would alone have 
been ſufficient to reſcue the age, in Which he lived, from the 
imputation of barbariſm.” | 
In comparing the hiſtorians of this age with their prede- 
celfors; we cannot allow them equal merit in the ſame ſpecies 
f compoſition. The Compendium of TroMas Wickes, 
which begins with the Conqueſt, and ends at the death 'of Ed. 
ward I, is clear and full i in its narration of ſeveral events. The 
Chronicle that goes under the 'name of Joux Bauurrox, is 
; copious in its account of the Saxons, a and tranſcribes many of 
their laws at large. HIGDEN, though, a plagiary, preſerves 
ſome facts which would otherwiſe have been loſt. MarrnRw. 
OF Wrsrurs 3TER (Y) concluded his Annals with the year 1 307; 
but his work was continued by other bands, aud particularly 
by Ap AM DE MERIMUTH, to I 380. 
„This age alſo produced what was then extremely remark- 
able, an extenſive and illuſtrious traveller. Such was Sin 


Jon 


0 
— — 


(A Benediftine monk and an accomoliſbed ſcholar, who 
wrote this biftory from the beginning of the world, to the end of 
the reigu of Edward I, under the title of Flores H:/tortarum; he 
died ia 1289. Dey ExcrcLoe, Bair. 


£ 
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Joux MANDEVILLE, a perſon deſcended from an ancient 
and noble family. He had received his education at the mo- 
naſtery of St. Albans, and applied himſelf for ſome time to 
the common ſtudies of the day, and eſpecially to phyſic; but 
at length he was ſeized with an invincible deſire of viſiting 
Aſia and Africa. Having amply provided himſelf for the pur- 
poſe, he ſet out upon his travels 1 in 1332, and was abſent from 
| England thirty Sour years. When he returned to his native 
country, he was ſcarcely known, as he had long been given up 5 
for dead, by his relations and friends. He became acquainted 
with many modern languages, i in the courſe of his adventures, 
| and wrote his Travels i in Latin, French, and Engliſh; Several 
falſe and fanciful things are to be found in them, as he was 
i extremely credulous, and tells us not only what he ſaw, but 
what he heard. In other reſpects, his accounts of the ooun- 
tries, which he viſited, deſerve attention; and, excepting 
Pavrus Vrvvfus, he was the firſt man who communicated, | 


to the Weſtern Europeans, the knowledge of the remote Parts 
of the world (8). 


Diviſion Second ; from v 399, to 148 * 
From HENRT IV. to Henry VII. 


« The period, in which Chaucer, Gower and Longlande 
flouriſhed, was ſucceeded by an age that did not, in any to- 


5 3 . lerable 


Py * * * 2 * 
— — — — 


(8) His rambling diſpoſition did not ſuffer him to reſt; for he 
left his native country a ſecond time, and died at Liege in the 
Netherlands 1 „ | ExcxcLor. Barr. 
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lerable degree, ſuſtain the ſame reputation. There was only 


. one poet in the reign of King Henry IV. and he contributed 
nothing to the improvement of our verſiſication and language. 


His real name was Jonx WaLro, though he is called Jo- 


Vannes Capellanus. He tranſlated into Engliſh verſe Bonrhrus's 


CE 75 reatife on the Conſolation of Philoſophy, a work of genius 


and merit, which in the middle ages, Was admired above eve- , 


ry other compoſition.” MED 1 5 


. HexRyY V. though ſaid to have been fond of reading, de- 


rives no lpſtre from his patronage of the fine arts, but from 


his character as a warrior. Although his coronation was at- 


tende d with harpers, who muſt ! have accompanied their inſt ru- 


ments with heroic rhymes, he was no great encourager of the 


popular minſtrelsy, then 1 in a high ſtate of perfection. When, 
on his entrance into the city of London in triumph, after the 


battle of Agincourt, children had been placed to ling verſes as 


he paſſed, an edict was iſſued by him, commanding that, for 
the Future, no fongs ſhould be recited in praiſe of the late 
victory. 3 his humility perhaps was affected; ; and, if it was 
_ real, does not appear to have been the reſult of true wiſdom. 
W hile his inclinations directed him to olarſac his emi- 


nent military atchievements, he ought to have cheriſhed the 


| perſons who were beſt able to do juſtice to his prowels. The 


little regard, howe ever, which Henry paid to the poets, could 


not prevent them from celebrating his warlike actions. A- 


moag other productions, a minſtrel-piece was compoſed on 


the fiege of Harſicur, and the battle oſ A gincourt. It was a— 


danted to the harp, and contained ſome ſpirited lines; but the 


ſtile 


3 
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ſtyle was barbarous, compared with that of Chaucer and 
Gower., The improvement of our language was attended 
to only by a few men, who had enjoyed the advantages of a 
ſuperior education, and made compoſition their ſtudy. - As „ 
to the minſtrels, they were, in general, too illiterate to ſearch 
has the refinements of diction.” | nk Re So ol : 
3 Concerning OccLEve, though of ſome note in the poeti- - 

cal hiſtory of this period, much cannot be ſaid 1 in his praiſe. 
His principal poem is a tranſlation of EG1DIUs on the Govern- 
1 5 nent of Princes. Occleve did not excel in vigour of fancy, 

and there is no energy in his writings. He had, however, 


the merit of contributing to the improvement of our language. 


f ! 5 His pathetic lines on Chaucer, who was his model, and with 
| whom he had probably formed a connection in early, life, re- 

flect honour upon the gratitude and ſenſibility of his heart. 

g e a Jonx LYDGATE (9), a monk of the Benedictine abbey of 
Bury i in Suffolk, was the poet whoſe reputation ſtands the 
higheſt among the Engliſh bards of this age. He poſſelled the 
advantage of an education, not inferior to any that the times 
could afford. After having ſtudied at the univer! * of Ox- 
hb ST on” 13 We, ford, = 
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1 At what time he retired to _ convent of St. 3 
Bury, does not appear; but he was certainly there in 1415. He 
was living in 1446, aged about 66 ; but in what year he died, is not 

known. —Lydgate, according to Pits, was an elegant poet, a per- 
ſuaſive rhetorician, an expert mathematician, an acute philoſopher, 

| and a tolerable. divine, He was a voluminous writer, and con- 

: fidering the age in which he lived, an excellent poet. His len- 
guage is leſs obſolete, and his verſification much more harmonious, 

than the language and verſification of Chaucer, who wrote about : 
half a century before him  Excvcy, Barr, | 4 
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ford, he trayelled for improvement into France and Italy. 
Here he acquired the knowledge, not only of the languages, 
but of the literature of theſe countries, and paid particular at- 
tention to the poetry of both nations. Beſides obtaining an 
acquaintance with all the polite learning which was then cul- 
tivated, he was no inconſiderable proficient in the fathionable 
philoſophy and theology of his cotemporaries. The vivacity 
of his genius, and the verſatility of his talents, enabled him to 
write a great number of poems, extremely diverſified i in their 
ä ſubjects, and in the nature of their compoſition, His three 
chief productions were the © Fall of Princes,” the Siege of 
Thebes,” and the Deftrution of Troy.” —Lydgate alſo im- I 
proved the Engliſh tongue; ; for his language is uncommon- 
17 perſpicuous for the times in which he lived, and his verſes 
frequently excite ſurpriſe by their modern caſt. He ſeems to 
have been ambitious, at leaſt in the ſtructure and modulation 
of his ſtyle, of rivalling | Chancer ; but undoubtedly he 
was far inferior to him in the grand requiſites of poetical ex- 
cellence. His mode of writing is diffuſe, and he is not diſtin- 
guiſhed by animation or pathos. Nevertheleſs, he is not deſ- 
titute of beauties, and his DeſtruQion of Troy, in particular, 
: diſplays much power of deſcription, in conjunction with dear 
and harmonious numbers.” 1 3 
If it were compatible with the nature of our deſign to enu- 
merate names only, other perſons might be added. We might 
mention Hvon CAMPEDEN, Tuouas CursTER, Johx HarD- 
ING (10), who wrote a Chronicle in Verſe, and JoHN Nokrox 
1 | | 8 and 


5 th tt 


Ss 


(10) As a ſpecimen of this chronicles's verſification, may ſerve 


the 
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and Groren RIrLEr, whoſs poems are didactic. 1 is ſcarce. 
1 expreſſing ourſelves with propriety, to ſay that theſe men 
were mere verſifſiers. While they. are totally void of the 


noble qualities which conſtitute genuine poetry, their verſifica. 


— 


tion is unpoliſhed and barßarous. Harding ſhould therefore 


be marked as an antiquary and an hiſtorian, and Norton and 


Ripley as chemical writers. The latter i 18 underſtood to have 
been no mean proficient i in the general literature of the times. 


« However deficient the minſtrels of this age might be i in the : 


excellencies of compoſition, they were great favourites with 


the nation at large. This is evident from the reward which 


they received for their attendance on particular ſolemnities. 

| Superſtitious as the body of the people were, they manifeſted 
greater liberality towards the adminiſtrators to their pleaſures, 

= | = than 


——— a x — 


— 


the following c curious lines, which Spelman | has quoted in his 
oh Vita Aelfredi.“ p. 191. Append. 
Alkrede king was of this regioun 5 
That brother was to the noble Elthride, 
A perfect Clerk proved in opinion 
As Clerks could diſcern, and proved. 
In knighthood alſo approved and notified 
So plenerly, that no man knew his peer 
| So good a knight he was and ſingulere. 
In batails many in his father's daies 
And alſo in his brethren time all three 
He fought full ofte, and bare him wel alwaies, 
That for his dedes and fingularitee 
He was commended among the emnitee 
Within the land and out, as well was know 


His fame among the people hye was blowe.” 
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than towards the leaders of their devotion. During one feat, 


while twelve prieſts had only four pence each for ſinging a 


dirge, the ſame number of minſtrels were every one of them 


rewarded with two ſhillings and, four pence, beſides having en- 
tertainment provided for themſelves and their horſes. At ano- 
ther feſtival two ſhillings were given to the prieſts, and four 


to the minſtrels ; and the latter were treated with the moſt | 


diſtinguiſhed marks of attention and reſpect. 7 0 


It is conjectured that the office of poet laureat originated i in 


to be an imitator of the great Roman hiſtorian, Livy, aſſumed 


the name of Titus Livius, and was protected by Humphrey ; 


Linguiſhed the model he wiſhed to follow. But the employment 


of a Poet laureat, as held under the king, took its riſe in the 


this period. An Italian who came into England and profeſſed 8 


I 


Duke of Glouceſter. He wrote, indeed, a judicious Epitome of - 
2 Thomas de Elham' $ hiſtory, but did not attain either the ele- 
vation of ſentiment or dignity of ſtyle, which ſo eminently dif- 


reign of EDwaRD IV. and the firſt perſon thus appointed 


was Johx Kar, of whom no compoſition is extant, which can 


diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their abilities in Latin compoſition, 


be nothing more than a graduate of this Kind, employed in his 


majeſty! s ſervice, The laureats appear originally to have 


be conſidered as aſſerting his claim to this character. The 


only work that remains of him, is an  Eagliſh tranſlation i in 
proſe of a H: ory of the Siege of Rhodes. A crown of laurel 


Was ſometimes conferred, in univerſities, on thoſe who had 


and eſpecially in Latin verſe. Hence the king's laureat might 


ö written 
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written only in Latin, bien cuſtom i is ſuppoſed to have « con- 


tinued till the time of the Reformation.“ | 


* f the diſcoveries, profeſſedly made ſome years ag0 at Briſ. 


tol, in 1768, are to be credited, we muſt introduce the name of 


a poet far more excellent than any, whom we have yet mention- 


ed, and who would confer honour on this age, infinitely great- 
er than that to which hitherto it has eſtabliſhed ; its title. Our 
readers muſt be ſenſible that we allude to the poems which 


| CHATTERTON produced as the works of Tromas - RowLEY, 


a ſecular prieſt in that city, in the fifteenth century. The 


full diſcuſſion of this ſubject, which affords a very curious 


literary problem, would be foreign to our deſign. We know. 


that Chatterton, when little more than fifteen years of age, 


brought to his friends certain manuſcripts, and A great num- 


ber of poems, ſaid to have been tranſcribed from manuſcripts, 


f all of which were alleged to have been found in an old cheſt 
| in the bellfrey of St Mary Redcliffe church, aud to contain 
| the genuine productions of this Rowley. We know that theſe 


poems are, in many relpects, uncommonly beautiful; and 


that there is ſomething very extraordinary in them, if they 


were the compoſitions of a ſtripling who had no other advan- 


tages of education than what could be derived from the in- 


ſtruction of a common charity-ſchool. We Know that they 
exhibit ſuch marks of knowledge, and are otherwiſe accom- 


panied with circumſtances of ſo ſurpriſing a nature, that it has 


been deemed not only a matter of aſtoniſhment, but even of. 


impoſſibility, that they ſhould be written by Chatterton. We 


know that the authenticity of them, and the exiſtence of Row- 


ley, 
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ley, have been maintained by ſome able and learned men, with 
no ſmall degree of acuteneſs and ingenuity. On the other 
hand, very 1mportant arguments and autharities have been 
utged to prove that they are of modern fabrication. T hat 


there ever was ſuch a perſon as Rowley, has been called in 
queſtion, and ſtill more, that there could be any poet of that 


name in the fifteenth century, who was capable of producing 


the works aſcribed to him. It is aſked, how he could poſſibly 
have been concealed till within theſe few years, and how he 
could avoid being celebrated, in the higheſt terms of applauſe, 
by his own cotemporaries, and by every ſucceeding age. As 
to the manuſeripts allerted ta have been difcovered by Chat- 
. terton, doubts, which will not admit of an eaſy ſolution, have 
been raifed with regard to the truth of the fact. Independent- 
= of all theſe conſiderations, it is alleged, chat the poems 


themſelves afford the moſt 4 internal evidence of their 


being recent productions. This has been argued, with great | 


force of reaſoning, from a variety of concurring circum- 


ſtances. The ſtyle, compoſition, ſentiments, and meaſure, 


carry in them the marks of a refinement that was wholly un- 
known at the period, in which they are profeſſedly written, 
In the abſtraQtion of ideas, i in the ſtudied forms of diction, in 
the harmony of the verſiſication, we are conſtantly reminded of 
our lateſt poets, The ſtanza principally uſed was not known 
in this country till the time of Prior. That ſuch a regular 


piece as the Tragedy of Elle ſhould come from Rowley, at the 


period pretended, is abſolutely contrary to every thing of the 
dramatic kind, which exiſted at that period. The fact ſeems 


to 
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to have been that Chatterton originally wrote the poems in 
the preſent Engliſh language, and afterwards inserted the old 
words from gloſſaries and dictionaries. It 1 18 remarkable that 
when we peruſe Rowley with dean Mills's learned notes, the 
moment we turn our eyes from the commentary to the text, 
the modern air of the latter ſtrikes us in ſo forcible a Manner, 
that the dean's elaborate arguments loſe all power of convic- 
tion. It muſt be added, that many undeniable proofs have 
been exhibited of the moſt direct imitation of recent poets, 
even to the adoption of their very words. Theſe and other 
conſiderations have induced a large majority of our ableſt an- 
tiquaries and critics totally to deny the authenticity of the, 
compoſiti ons in queſtion. Should it, however, be allowed, 
that certain ancient manuſcripts were diſcovered, and the 
| ſome of them contained fragments! in verſe, written in the age 
pretended, Rowley, as we now have him, appears in too queſ- 
tionable a ſhape to give the fifteenth century the honour of 
the works publiſhed under his name.“ . 
But while Rowley being rejected it wall be found that 
little true poetry flouriſhed in England during the preſent Pe- ; 
riod, if we direct our view to the northern kingdom of Great 
ie we ſhall meet with diſtinguiſhed excellence in a per- 
ſon of the higheſt Nation, the ſovereign « of the country. It is 
Juks I. of Scotland, who introduced a new literary epocha 
in the nation, over which he reigned. What originally was 
a great misfortune to this prince, and a flagrant act of injuſtice 
towards him, turned out, in one reſpect, eminently to his own 
ſervice, and highly to the advantage of his countiy. When 
| 'Y 5 he 


{ 
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he was only a youth of thirteen, he was treacherouſly taken 
' priſoner by the Engliſh, and detained, during the term of 
Xs . | 13 . 
eighteen years in a confinement which was often very ſtrict 
and rigid. His education, however, good rudiments of which 


he had received in Scotland, was not neglected, but attended 


to with the utmoſt care. The perſon appointed to be his go- 
vernor, was Sir John Pelham, a gentleman of worth and lite- 
rature, who omitted nothing thac could tend to form the 


mind and manners of his royal charge. James, being bleſſed 


with an admitable genius, and enjoying the ableſt maſters of 
the time, made an uncommon proſiciency both in hodily exer- 


ciſes and i in mental acquirements. To his knowledge of the 


Greek and Latin languages, the laſt of which he is repre- 
ſented as having written with eaſe, he added an acquaintance 
with the philoſophy of the age. But the ſtudies, to which 
he was more particularly devoted, were thoſe of poetry and | 
L muſic. Theſe liberal and pleaſing arts formed, in his long and 


- cloſe captivity, the principal conſolation of his ſolitary hours. | 


When he was reſtored to the poſſeſſion of his throne, - from 


which he had been ſo unjuſtly withheld, his grand object was 


| to enlighten and civilize his countrymen. Many 'of his exer- 


tions to this purpoſe were accompanied with ſuch a degree of 


: ſucceſs, that he may be laid to have given a new turn to the 


genius of Scotland. His exertions and ſucceſs would have 
been fill greater 4 more illuſtrious, if he had not been 
cruelly murdered in the forty-fourth, year of his age. Va- 


rious works were written by him, both in proſe and verſe, 


Aoſt of which are unfortunately loſt ; thoſe which ſtill exiſt, 
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Aare of a poetical nature; and it is certain that ſeveral of his 


compolitions of this kind are now no longer i in being. Four 
of James's pieces, which have happily eſcaped the depreda- 


tions of time, are a“ Song on his Miſtreſs ;' “ The King's 


Quair;“ „ Peblis to the Play * and « Chriſt's Kirk on the 


Green. The King's ; Quair i is a poem of large extent, being 
divided into fix cantos. Its theme 1 is the royal author's love 
to Jane, daughter to the Earl of Sommerſet; a beautiful lady, 
of whom he became enamoured while a priſoner at the caſtle 


of Windſor, and who was afterwards his queen. ; The misfor- 


tunes of his youth, his early and long captivity, the incidents : 
which gave riſe to his paſſion, Its purity, conſtancy and happy 
iſſue, are all diſplayed i in the mode of allegorical viſion, a- 


greeably to the reigning taſte of the age. That the merit of 


the King's Quair is very great, cannot be denied. It is dis- 


tinguiſhed by its invention and fancy, by its genuine ſimplici- 


ty of ſentiment, and by the felicity of its poetical deſcriptions: 


Several men of i ingenuity and taſte have contended ; that James 


is little, if at all, inferior to Chaucer. If the former's Court 
of Venus“ be compared to the latter s Court of Love,” the 
royal author will loſe nothing by the compariſon. The Jane, 
in particular, of King James, is painted with a beauty and 
delicacy that are not equalled in Chaucer's Roſial. It is to be 
lamented, that many of the graces of the King's Quair are 


concealed, at leaſt from common view, in the antiquity of the 


+ 


Three other Scottiſh poets are named in this period, but 


they are, on the whole, contemptible, when compared with 
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the monarch of the country. AnDREw WINTON, a canon re- 


gular of St Andrew's, and Prior of the monaſtery in Loch- 


leven, and who preceded James I, wrote in verſe a very large 
Chronicle 6f Scotland. His work, which is valuable, ſo far 


as it relates to his own country, and which contains materials 


not to be met with in Fordun, whom he had never ſcen, has 


not yet been publiſhed. Its publication would be a deſirable 


acceſſion to the hiſtory of North Britain *. HoLLAxD was 


the author of a poem entitled « The Howlat, ” which appears 


to have deſcribed the poetical employments, and the muſical 
entertainments of the age. Hrwny the Minſtrel, who, on ac- 
count of his being blind from his birth, is uſually called the 
BIND HarRy, compoſed the. Life of Wallace.” It is a 


romance, like Barbour” 8 Bruce, but not to be ranked with it 
in point of excellence. At the ſame time, it is not deſtitute 
ol merit, and there are various things f in it, ien cannot t fail 


to gratify the curiofity of the antiquary and the critic,” 
4 Caxtow T comes before us in the character of an n author, 
as 


— * 


* It has ſince been dubliſhed at Lion, in 2 Vols. 8v0. 
+ Wirtiam CaxTon, a mercer of London, eminent for the 


books he publiſhed, and for being reputed the firſt who practiſed 
he art of printing in England. He died at a very advanced age, 


probably above eighty, in 1494.—Much cannot be ſaid in his © 
praiſe as an author; for his language is rather uncouth ; of which 


the following is a ſpecimin, extracted from his . : 


© King Alfced reigned 30 years, and a good king he had been, 


and wel coudc chaſtiſe Lis enemies, for he was a good Clerc and 


tet make many bokes. And a boke he made of Engliſh of aven- 
tures of Kings, and of batails that had ben done in the lond : 


and many other bokes of money he let hem write that were of 
grete 
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as well as in that of a printer. He is reckoned among the 
hiſtorians of his age; but in this reſpe& he is entitled to a2 


very ſmall degree of applauſe. His chief merit is that of a trans- 


lator. The books printed by him, were more than fifty in 


number ; ſome of them very large volumes ; and many of 


them were verſions from foreign writers, made by himſelf.” 


Among the patrons of learning, in this period, the name of 
HUMPHREY, Duke of Glouceſter, ſtands foremoſt ; a man of 


an amiable character in our civil hiſtory. He is celebrated 


by Occleve as a ſingular promoter of literature, and the com- 


mon patron of the ſcholars of the times. Beſides him two 


bother names ought to be mentioned, whoſe merits were great 


and eminent. Jonx Trrrorr, Earl of Worceſter, and Ax- 


THONY WIDVILLE, Earl Rivers, were not only protectors and 


promoters of ſcience, but writers themſelves. So emi- 


nently was the former at the head of literature, and ſo maſter- | 


ly an orator, that when, upon A viſit to Rome, he delivered | 
an oration before Pope Pius II, he drew tears of j Joy and ad- 
miration from that celebrated and learned pontiff. The light 


in which he is now only known to us by his own works, is 
that of a tranſlator. Of his original produftions no more than 


a few letters and ſmall pieces are remaining 'in manuſcript. 


Anthony Widville, greatly to his honour, was the friend of 
Caxton, whoſe new art he patronized with zeal and liberality. 
The ſecond book runs: in England was a work of Earl 


Rivers“ 8. 


—Y 


88 wiſdom and good laing ; thurgh which bokes many < 
may him amende that will hem reade.” _ 
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Rivers's. He alſo employed himſelf principally in tranſla- 


tions, according to the faſhion. of the times, and what was then 


the beſt mode of conveying iuſtruction to the kingdom. Be- 


ſides theſe he wrote ſeveral ballads againſt the ſeven deadly _ 
ſins. —Imperfett as the writings of Tiptoft and Widville may 


now be deemed, great praiſe is due to them for their zealous 
_ endeavours to promote the cauſe of learning, and to ſpread a- 


mong ztheir countrymen a regard to mental accompliſhments. 


The examples of men ſo illuſtrious could not fail of producing 


ſome good effects. It muſt ever be lamented that theſe two 
5 5 eminent noblemen met with ſo untimely and unhappy an 


end; both of them having been beheaded when they? were 
little more than forty years of age,” 


6 Ancther author deſerves to be recorded at the coneluſion 


of this period, not indeed on account of great merit, but for 
| the ſake of her ſex. 


This was JULIana BerNERs, prio- 


reſs of Sopewell Nunnery, near St. Albans. She did not em- 
ploy herſelf altogether in penning devout meditations and 


rules of holy living, but being 2 woman of rank and ſpirit, 


ſhe wrote on hawking, hunting and fiſhing, That part which 


relates to hunting is in rhyme. This lady 1 is the ſecond, at 


leaſt in point of time, of any of our female writers, and the 


- firſt who appeared in print.” 


c ' To the number of hiſtorians of this age, whoſe works 


were compoſed i in Latin, we muſt add the name of RoBERT 


FaBIAN, who wrote in Engliſh. He Was A merchant and 


. of London, and conſequently a member of a corpo- 


ration which has produced few literary men, and in which 


many 
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many learned characters are not, in the nature of the thing, 


to be expected. His ſituation, therefore, in life, eſpecially 
_ conſidering the age in which he lived, may be regarded as 


giving a certain degree of celebrity to his hiſtorical charaQer. 


'The Chronicle of his compoſition is entitled by him the Con- 


cordance of Sins ;” it is apparently written with ſincerity, and 


its language is intelligible. Beſides the more public facts which Ny 


it includes, it contains a variety of particulars relative to the 
city of London. As Fabian? s Work is carried down to the 
' twentieth year of the reign of Hengy VII: he may 1 in Part be 
conſidered as belonging to the following period.” | 


iy * 


In the manners; in the political conſtitutions; 78 the cuf- 


| toms ; and conſequently alſo in the languages of almoit every 


European nation, great changes are difcoverable during the 


fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Theſe changes cannot be 
explained otherwiſe than from the conſtant increaſe of popu- 


lation. The order of knighthood, which hitherto had been 


the only pride of nations, began much to decline; on the d- 


ther hand, the lower claſſes of the people, till then very much ; 
5 oppreſſed, recoyered from their abje& ſervitude, and formed - 
Þ happy middle rank which ſoon became the ſeat of inventive 

| genius, of thriving commerce, of the arts, and the ſciences. 


The influence thus occaſioned 1 in language, will be cafily re- 


cognized by him who 1 is acquainted with the exact relation 5 


which languages bear to the whole cireuit of ideas, and the de- 
gree of taſte prevailing in a nation. The queſtion, here, relates 


only to the Engliſh language, the progreſs of which, during 


the fourteenth century, particularly towards the end of it, 
Was indeed very remarkable. Ihe ſtock of words it contain- 


ed, had now beccme too ſmall and inſuſſicient to expreſs the 


acceſſion 


* 
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acceſſion of many new 1deas ; and therefore its continual aug- 
mentation from the French, with which it had already frater- 
nized in the preceding ages, may be without difficulty under- 
OS OE NES 


8 


Diviſion Third; from 1485 to 1558: or 
F rom Urvar VII. to the end of Q Marr. 


« : Of the Engliſh poets in the. reign of Jenry VII, the 
writer who beſt deſerved that name was STEPHEN HAwzs: 
he was patronized by this monarch. One of his principal 


productions was entitled the « Temple of Glaſſe 2» which 
was founded upon Chaucer's © Houſe of Fame.” Previous 
to Hawes, for almoſt a century, nothing had apppanred but Le- 


gends, Homilies, and Chronicles in verſe. His capital per- 


formance, however, was the Paſſetyme of Pleaſure.” "I 


this poem there is an effort of i imagination and invention; and 


it contains ſome ſtriking inſtances of romantic and allegoric 
fiction. In point of verſification, he improved upon Lydgate, 
and was ſuperior to that poet in genius and fancy. In the 

harmony of numbers, and clearneſs of expreſſion he alſo ex- 


celled his immediate predeceſſors and cotemporaries.” 


Another poet who flouriſhed i in this reign was ALEXANDER 
BarcLay. His principal work is the «<< Ship of Fooles.” N 
was chiefly taken from a German original, and from two trans- 


lations of that original, one in F rench and the other i in Latin. 


Barclay made, however, ſome additions of his own, —The 


language of this writer is more cultivated than that of many 


of his cotemporaries, and he had the honour of contributing 


ſome what to the improvement of the phraſeology of his coun- 


try 
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try. 5 Beſides other pieces, Barclay was the author of five 
Eclogues, which were the firſt of the kind in the Engliſh 
tongue. They were formed upon the plan of Petrarch and 
Mantuan, being of a moral and ſatirical nature, and containing 
but few ſtrokes of rural deſcription and bucolic imagery.” 

© JToHN AL cock, independently of his character as a divine 
and a biſhop, was in many reſpects a man of diſtinguiſhed a- 
bilities. And though he wrote upon the Penitential Plalms 1 in 
Engliſh verſe, we cannot preſume to rank him as a poet. 

. Three veriifers i in this period, WILLIAM WALTER, HENRY 
MeDwarr, and LAWRENCE Wap, ſcarcely deſerve any no- 
tice. —The dramatic entertainments called Moralities,” ap- 
pear to have been carried to their height about the cloſe of 
the preſent reign. A great contriver of them was Jonx Ras- 
TALL, a learned printer, and brother - in- law to : Sir Thomas | 
More. This ſort of ſpeQacle had hitherto been confined, 
either to moral allegory or to religion blended with buffoonery „ 
but Raſtall formed the deſign of rendering it the vehicle of . 
ſcience and philoſophy.” 

To Scotland we ſtand indebted ber names, in 1 the 
Seventh? 8 reign, which are unrivalled i in England. That coun- 
try produced writers who adorned the age with a degree of 
fentiment and ſpirit, a command of phraſeology, and a ferti- 
lity of imagination, not, perhaps, to be found even 1n Chaucer 
or Lydgate. Theſe writers exhibited ſtriking ſpecimens of 
allegorical invention, a mode of compoſition which for ſome 


time had been almoſt totally extinguiſhed i in England. WII- 


K LIAM 
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LIAM DUNBAR and Gawin DoveLas are the two . 
perſons to whom this high praiſe is due.” 

* Dunbar, the chief of the ancient Scottiſh poets, wrote. a 
| conſiderable number of poems, the two longeſt of which, and 
the moſt celebrated are © The Thiſtle and the Roſe,” and 
©& The Golden Terge.” The former was occafioned by an 
eventwhich ultimately produced the union of the two crowns | 

and kingdoms; ; namely the marriage of James IV of Scot- 
1 land, with Margaret Tudor, the eldeſt daughter of Henry | 
VII of England. In the latter he endeavours to ſhew the 
gradual and imperceptible influence of love, when too far in- 
dulged over reaſon.— Dunbar unites in himſelf, and generally 
ſurpaſſes, the qualities of the chief Engliſh poets ; the morals. 
and ſatire of Langland ; ; Chaucer's humour, poetry and know- 
ledge. of life ; the oy of Wee the e deſcription of Lyd- 

gate.“ 

8 Douglas attained to great excellence 3 in claſſical learning. | 
This, in conjunction with the natural vigour of his mind, en- 
abled him to ſuſtain a new character, that of a poetical tran- 

llator, not from the old French metrical romances, but from 
the models of the Auguſtan age. In his early youth, he 
tranſlate ed Ovid's Art of Love; but he afterwards raiſed his 


thoughts to a much nobler and more difficult undertaking, 7 


which was a complete tranſlation in heroic verſe, of the Eneid 
of Virgil. The defign, which had long been entertained py 
him, was accompliſhed j in the ſpace of ſixteen months, and it is 

executed with equal ſpirit and fidelity. Dr Johnſon repre- 
ſents Mr Pope's verſion of Homer, as a very important ob- 
jeck 
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Je& in the hiſtory of the literature of this country, though it 


was performed at the time, when learning and taſte were in a 


high ſtate of cultivation in England. What, then, are we to 


think of ſuch a work as that of Gawin Douglas's in a period 
comparatiyely rude and unpoliſhed ? No metrical tranſlation 


of a Claſſic had yet appeared in Engliſh, unleſs we are diſpoſed 


to give that appellation to Boethius. Virgil was hitherto 
generally known only by Caxton- s romance on the ſubject of 
the Æneid; concerning which Douglas aſſerted, that it no 


more reſembled Virgil than the devil was like St Auſtin, 
Henry, Earl of Sinclair, was the particular friend and 

oatron of Gawin Douglas ; for i it was at the Earl's requeſt 

| that Douglas undertook the tranſlation of the Æneid; though 


he is eminent not only as a tranſlator, but as an original wri⸗ 


ter. His allegorical poems, King Hart,” and . Palice of 


2 Honour” excel in the ſame ſpecies of compoſition ;—the ſe- 
veral books of his tranſlation of Virgil are introduced with 
metrical prologues, which diſplay a moſt extraordinary degree 
of poetical beauty. Milton's L'Allegro, and Il Penſeroſo have 


been reckoned the earlieſt deſcriptive poems in Engliſh. If 
that was the caſe, Scotland produced the fineſt examples of 


this delightful ſpecies of * compoſition, nearly a century and a 


half before.” 

* An iluſtrious lady muſt be mentioned as an author as well 
aus A patroneſs of letters; MARGARET, Counteſs of Richmond 
and Derby, the mother of Henry VII. In point of time, ſhe 
lnceeeds Julia Bergers, being the third female writer in Eng- 


; land, Her works were chiefly tranſlations of the devotional 
k 2 kind ; 


_ poſition. His hiſtory of the reigns of Edward V. and Richard 
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kinds a ſhe, likewiſe, at the deſire of her ſon the king, 
drew up orders with regard to the precedence of great and 
noble ladies, at public proceſſions, and eſpecially at funerals.” 

* At the time when the nobility in general were involved 


in b ignorance, Algernon Percy, the fifth Earl of Nor- 


thumberland diſtinguiſhed himſelf by being the protector of 


3 genius. SKELTON was encouraged by him to write an elegy 


on the death of his father; but what particularly marked the 


Earl's s literaty taſte and his love for poetry, was a very ſplen- 


did manuſcript tranſcribed for his uſe, containing a large col- 


| lection of Engliſh poems, finely engroſſed on vellum and 


ſuperbly illuminated. | 
© The prime glory of the reign of Henry VIII, with : 


reſpect to Polite Literature, was SIR Tronas Monk. 


Though, according to Mr Hume, there was no man in this 


age who had the leaſt pretenſion to be ranked among our 


claſſics, he acknowledges that Sir Thomas ſeems to come near- 


eſt to that character: : with all his religious weakneſſes, he was, 


indeed, one of the greateſt ornaments of his time. Sir Thomas 
More,” ſays Mr Warton, “ is reverenced by poſterity as the 
ſcholar who taught that erudition which civilized his country, 


and as the philoſopher who met the horrors of the block with 


that fortitude which 18 equally free from oſtentation and en- 


thuſiaſm : as the man whoſe genius overthrew the fabric of 


falſe learning, and whoſe amiable tranquillity of temper tri- 
umphed over the malice and injuſtice of tyranny.” His Uto- 


pla may be regarded as an ethical as well as a political com- 


III. 
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III, is fur from being eſteemed among the beſt of his produc- 


tions, The hiſtorical works of JoHN RAsTALL, GEORGE LIL- 


Tr, and Epward HALL, have little claim to notice; though 


Hall is of ſome uſe to the antiquary ; by the attention which 


he pays to the variations of dreſs and of faſhion.” 


© This period was not unfruitful with regard to poetical 


writers, Jotn SKELTON * exceeded the licentiouſneſs of the 


times, and was cenſured by his cotemporaries. His character- 


iſtic vein of humour! is capricious and extravagant; his ſub- | 


jects are often ridiculous ; and his matter is ſometimes de- 


baſed by his verſification. | In a ſhort ode, which was com- 


poſed by him, he has exhibited a ſpecimen of the ſtructure 


and phraſeology of a love-ſonnet, about the beginning of the 


ſixteenth century. Notwithſtanding his ſcur rility, he was A 
| claſſical ſcholar.” | 


* 


M oralities ill continued to Hold their rank among the 


principal entertainments of the times, and they were repre- 


ſented by different bodies of men. 


Court. At theſe ſeminaries, maſques and interludes were oc- 


- 


firſt inſtance of this kind, that is particularly recorded, occurs 


in 1527, when a comedy written 18 Johx Roos, a ſerjeant at 


law, 


8 Fe to 


— 


* The liter of the Muſes Library (E. Condar) calls Skelton 


the reſtorer of i invention in Engliſb poetry. Among his numerous 
performances, The Crown of Laurel,” is one of the beſt, and 


ne diſplays in it conſiderable wit and humour; he died at Welt. |) 
minſter , 1579. | 1 
| ? 
| A 3 
9 i 
| | Ig on, | 
2 + AS an, | 


/ 


When more regular plays | 
came to be compoſed, ſome of them were ated at the Inns of 


caſionally performed, during ſeveral ſucceeding reigns. The 
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law, was repreſented in the great hall of the N at Gray's 
T2 

: HENRY Howanp “, Earl of Surrey, was a poet of a chav ac. 
ter far ſuperior to that of Skelton. This accompliſhed noble- 
man led the way to great improvements in Engliſh poetry. 
Some of his ſtanzas approach to the eaſe and gallantry of 
Waller, and exhibit ſ pecimens of correct verſification, poliſh= 
ed language, and muſical modulation. It is remarkable, that 
is tranſlation of the ſecond and fourth books of Virgil's 
Zneid i is the firſt compoſition 3 in blank verſe chat occurs in the 
Engliſh language.” 85 
Sts THOMAS Wrar's genius Was of the moral and didactie 
kind; and his poems are more diſtinguiſhed by good ſenſe, 


ſatice and obſervations on life, than by pathos or imagination. 


He may juſtly be eſteemed the firſt poliſhed Engliſh fatiriſt, — 


There was an inviolable friendſhip between Wyat and Surrey, 

ariſing perhaps chiefly from a ſimilarity of ſtudies. Beſides 

adopting the ſame principal ſubject for their poetry, the paſ- 

ſion of love, they were alike anxious to improve their native 
language, and to attain the elegancies of compoſition. 

„Other pets of this period, and of high rank, were SIR 

| Fraxcrs 


1 


td 


— ” 


* He was the firſt of the Engliſh Noblemen, who diſtinguiſhed 
| himſelf by a fellowſhip with the muſes. In purity of language and 
ſweetneſs of ſound, he far ſurpaſſed his cotemporaries and prede- 
ceſſors. (E. Cooper). His imprudence, in adding ſome part of 
the Royal arms to his own, being deſcended from the heroic King 
Edward I, coſt him his head; though juſtified by the Heralds. 
He was executed January 19, 1547. 
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FRANCIS BRTANT, the friend of Wyat, GeorGE BoLExN, 
V1scounT RoCHFoRD, brother to Queen Arn Boleyn ; ; and 


NicnoLas Lord Vabx, an eminent ſtateſman and ſoldier.— 


ln Tottel's collection of the poetical writings of this period, 1 


PPP „ r -můͥů̈ur- rm 
- * 


is found the firſt example, that is known in our language, of 
the pure and unmixed paſtoral. It is an example, likewiſe, 
| of extraordinary merit. In eaſe of numbers, elgance of rural : 
alluſion, and ſimplicity of | imagery, there is nothing of the 
” kind equal to it in Spencer. The ſame collection affords one 
of the earlieſt inſtances of the pointed Engliſh epigram ; and v8 
it is ſuppoſed that it came from the pen of Sir Thomas More. | nl 
Several poems, which were chiefly the performances of his 
youth, were written by Sir Thomas i in his native tongue.“ 
| *NIcnoLAs GrInoarD was the next Engliſh poet, after the 


l Eal of Surrey, who wrote in blank verſe ; he gave to a --- 


new mode of verſification, additional Qtrength, elegance, and 


modulation. Grimoald wrote, likewiſe in rhyme; in which : 


reſpe&t he is inferior to none of his cotemporaries, for a maſ- | 
terly choice of chaſte expreſſion, and the conciſe clegancies of 
didaQtic verſification. Some of his couplets have the ſmart- 
neſs which marks the modern ſtyle of ſententious poet ry. 5 
8 AnDREW BoRDE, Jonx Bar E, Baran ANnSLEY, ANDREW 
Carnrazy, WIA HoLme, CHARLES BARNSLEY, and E- 
WARD HALIWELL, were poets of a ſubordinate claſs in this 
- period, of whom it 1s ſufficient to mention their names.” 


Jonx KETWooD, commonly called the Epigrammatiſt, is re- 


orefintel by ſome as the firſt writer of comedies i in England. 


Though moralities and interludes were written and performed 


long 
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long before the time of Heywood, it muſt be allowed, that he 


is among the firſt of our dramatiſts who drove the Bible from 


the ſtage, and introduced repreſentations of familiar life and 


popular manners.” 
© The poetry of Scotland during the reign of Henry VIII. b 


was much declining. The writings of SIR Davin LMnSsar 


were very numerous and extremely popular, on account of 


their being applied to the purpoſes of the W 5 


Another Scots poet of this period was SIR Janes IxeLISs. His 


principal performance, the © Complaint of Scotland? is well 


written for the time, and diſplays abundance of learning. In 
one of his compofftions he mentions a number of poets of his 
country as then living, that is, about the year 1530. Theſe 


are, Col ROSE, Ep, STEWART, STEWSRT or LoRn, GAL- 
BREITH, KinLocn, and BALLENTYNE. : Concerning four of 
theſe perſons, nothing 1s known. Lord Hailes has publiſhed 77 
ſome pieces of the Stewarts ; nul Ballentyne, muſt mean Jonx : 


BALLENDEN, the tranſlator of Hector Boethius's Hiſtory of 
Scotland, in which work he has interſperſed ſeveral poems, 


and particularly one entitled Virtue and Vyce,” which has 


been reprinted. The author of the article concerning Bal 


lenden, in the Biographia Britannica, repreſents his writings = 
28 diſtinguiſhed by that noble enthuſiaſm which is the very = 
foul of poeſy.” | 


2 About this time Was produced, by an n unknown writer, 
2 comedy called Philotus, which is extremely valuable for its 


curious pictures of life, manners, dreſs, and other circumſtances 


relative to the age in which it was compoſed,” ” 
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Among the number of noble authors in the time of Henry 


VIII, the names of Logp MorLEy, and Joan BoURCHiER, 
Lord Berners, ſtill deſerve honourable mention. The former 


appears to have been a multifarious writer, in proſe and verſe ; 


he chiefly diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a tranſlator, and certainly 


was one of the moſt learned noblemen of that age. The lat- 
ter alſo tranſlated Froiflart's Chronicle, by the command of 
the king, beſides which he was the tranſlator of ſome French, 


Italian, and Spaniſh novels,— The only circumſtance that en- 
titles Joan Loxp LUMLEY to the appellation of an author, is 


his having tranſlated i into Engliſh, Eraſmus" 5 Inſtitution of a 


Chriſtian Prince. 


© This ; 2era was likewiſe adorned with ſome female authors 
of high rank. The principal of theſe were, CATHERINE ParR, | 
the laſt wife of Henry VIII, and MaxcareT RoPER, the fa- 
vourite daughter of Sir | Thomas More. The works of the 
former, which were partly originals and partly tranſlations, 
are entirely of: a religious nature: the compoſitions of the 


latter were not confined to the Engliſh language; tor ſhe 


wrote the Latin with no ſmall degree of elegance.” - 


Some idea of the literary character and taſte of an age may | 
| bs formed from the nature of its publications, The works 


iſſued by the preſs, were numerous; and among theſe, contro- ; 


| verſial treatiſes and devotional writings held a principal place, 


It! is ſurpriſing what a number of law books appeared i in this 
period. Magna Charta was ſo often reprinted that it may 


hence be | Judged, that our anceſtors were extremely attentive 
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to, al had a high value for that grand ſecurity of Engliſh 


liberty.“ 


«© Sir Jonx CHEKE can never be mentioned with too much 
reſpect, as one of thoſe who firſt introduced genuine litera- 


ture into this country. In a plan of innovation, which he had 


formed with regard to the orthography of the Engliſh language, | 
he was neither ſohappy, nor ſo ſucceſsful, as he had been 


in reſtoring the pronunciation of che Greek and Latin tongues. d 


Sir Thou As SMITH alſo directed his attention to his na- 


tive language, which he was ſolicitous to refine and to poliſh. 
He publiſhed a treatiſe, the object of which was to promote 
the correct writing of the Engliſh tongue, and the true ſound- 
ings of the. letters and words, If he carried the matter to 
ſome degree of excels, and propoſed alterations that would not 
be productive of much advantage, he has only erred in common 
with other 1 ingenious and learned men,” 
0 Rockn Aschau was an excellent compoſer i in " bis « own 
tongue. Sir Thomas More excepted, he was perhaps the 
fir ſt of our ſcholars, who ventured to break the ſhackles of | 
Latinity, by publiſhing his Toxophilus 3 in F. ngliſh. This 
he did with a view of giving a pure and corre model of 
Engliſh compoſition, or rather of ſhewing how a ſubject might 
be treated with grace and propriety, in Engliſh. as well as in 
| Latin. His Vindication of his conduct, in attempting ſo great 
an innovation, diſplays the ſoundneſs and ſtrength of his un- 
derſtanding. Dr. Johnſon obſerves of Roger Aſcham, that 
his philological learning would have gained him honour in 


any country; ; and that among us it may juſtly call for that 


| reverence 


N WIRE oe 
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] reverence which all nations owe to thoſe who firſt eouſe them 


. from i ignorance, and kindle among them the light of literature: 


The poetical annals of EDWARD VI. are marked with 1 1 [ 


metrical tranſlations of various parts of Scripture. Of theſe 


N 


the chief is the verſification of the Pſalms by STERNHOLD and 


Horkixs, a performance which is entitled to no regard from W 


its own merit. Wyat and Surrey had before tranſlated ſome 
of the Pſalms into metre; but THñoMAS STERNHOLD was the 
. firſt whoſe metrical verſion of them was uſed in the church 


of England. His co-adjutor, Jonx Hof ERINs, was rather a 


=. - better poet than himſelf. His other aſſiſtants were, Thomas N A 
NokTox,.and WILLIAK WyTrINGnam, afterwards Dean of | AH 
4 Durham. The ſpirit of verſifying the Palins, and other 1 
g 5 ; parts of the Bible, was generally diffuſed at the beginning of 15 I 
1 the reformation; and among the reſt that employed theni- 22 
ſelves 3 in this way, were WILLIAM Hunis, WILLIA BALDWIN, == 


F RANCIS SEAGER, and MatTHEw PARKER, afterwards arch- EE, 1 


' biſhop of Canterbury. Another contributor to the metrical 
theology Was Rozen - CrowLEY, an Oxford Divine ; ; and 
another ſtill more extraordinary one was CHRISTOPHER Ty, 
a Doctor of Muſic at Cambridge. Eye projected a tranſtation : 4} 

of the As of the Apoſtles into familiar metre, of which he : N 
completed only the firſt fourteen chapters. The Book of Kings ” | 
had before been verfified by another hand. Dr. Tye carried 
| his abſurdity ſo far as to fet his verſion to muſic ;and his Acts 
of the Apoſtles were ſung for a time in the royal chapel of 


Edward VI. Even this good king himſelf is to be ranked 
among the religious poets of his reign,” 
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Among the anonymous poems of this period, we may + 
reckon the firſt drinking ballad of any merit, in the Engliſh 
language, which appeared in the year 1551. It has a vein of 
eaſe and humour, ſuperior to what might have been expected ; 


2 — L 
att EROS Fen PE Loaecas 


r 
nat. > 


in thoſe times ; and it may be conſidered as the parent of ma- 


ny pleaſing compoſitions, which have highly contributed to 

convivial entertainment. This ball ado pens the ſecond act of 
Gammer G Gurton's Needle, 4 comedy written and printed | | 
in the year juſt mentioned, and which was ſoon afterwards 
acted at Chriſt's- College in Cambridge. It i is the firſt Eng- 
Hh play which was neither myſtery nor morality, and which 
handles a comic tory with ſome diſpoſition of plot, and ſome : 

_ diſcrimination of character. Earlier in the reign of Edward 
VI, we find a poet of the name of KELTox, who wrote the | 

Chronicle of the Brutes, „ in Engliſh verſe.” „ 

« King EDWARD- VI. lands in tlie liſt of royal authors, 5 1 | 
and he is juſtly entitled to that diſtinction. Conſidering the ; 
times in which he lived, and the early period of his death, Eee, \ 

his Journal of his own reign, his Remains, and his other 

| =o compoſitions diſplay ſuch a promife, and indeed ſuch a poſ- 

| Y ſeſſion of abilities, as add greatly to the regret ariſing from | 

| his premature deceaſe.— The Duke of SOMERSET has obtain- 

ed a place among the noble writers of the age. His principal 
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5 | title to this honour is founded on one or two religious pieces, | 
| 


which were penned during his troubles, EDMUND Loxp 
| SHEFFIELD i is ſaid to have compoſed a book of Sonnets in the 
Italian manner, —HenRY Lord STAFFORD, and Francis 
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Hs rincs, ſecond Earl of Huntingdon, exerted their talents 
only as tranſlators.” | 


© The female authors belonging | to this ork period, are 


conſiderable i in number, and eminent for their ſtation. The 


principal of them are, QUEEN Manx, Lady JANE Garer, Ma- 


'RY Rover, and Lady ELIZABETH Fane. Several other ladies 
of high rank diſtinguiſhed theinſelves as tranſlators from, and I 


Into, the Greek and Latin languages; ; among theſe we find 
Lady Joanna LUMLEY, and Lady Manr WT Dutcheſs 
of Norfolk! 55 5 


Under Queen Mary, | notwithſtanding the wretched fitua- 
tion of the public, ariſing from the horrid perſecutions which 


1 was carrying into execution, poetry aſſumed a higher 


tone. A poem was planned, though not fully completed, 


| which ſheds no common luſtre on the dark interval between 
Surrey and Spenser. This poem was entitled 0 A Mirrour | 
- for Magiſtrates, and in the compoſition of it more writers 


than one were concerned. Its primary inventor, however, 


and moſt diſtinguiſhed contributor, was TryomAs SACKVILLE, 
afterwards Lord Buckhurſt and Earl of Dorſet, and who in 


the next reign will come before us as the author of the firſt 


genuine Engliſh tragedy. The object of the © Mirrour for 
Magiſtrates,” was to make all the illuſtrious but unfortunate 
charaQers in our hiſtory to paſs in review before the poet, 


who deſcends, like Dante, into the infernal regions, and is con- 


ducted by Sorrow. A poetical preface called an &« Induction,” 


| and one Legend, which is the life of Henry Stafford, Duk of a 
Buckingham, were the only parts executed by Sackville. The 


com 
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completion of the whole was recommended by him to Bald. 


wyn, before mentioned, and GEOROE FERRERsS, who carried it 


into execution, with the aſſiſtance of, CHURCHYARD, PraYeR, 
SKELTON, SEAGERS, and CavrL. Among theſe finiſhers of 

the Mirrour for Magiſtrates,” Ferrers was the moſt emi- 

nent in point of abilities ; ; but he compoſed no more than threc 
of the Legends, far the greater number of them having been 
written by Baldwyn. As to the poetical merit of the work, 
it reſts almoſt entirely with Lord Bocknunsr, whoſe Induction 
and Story of the Duke of Buckingham contain many proofs of 


> vigorous fancy, and many ſplendid paſſages. 


Another poet of this period was RICHARD Epwars, 


whoſe principal work was the © Paradiſe of daintie Deviſes.” 
What chiefty entitles him to notice is, that he was one of the 
earlieſt of our dramatic writers, after the reformation of the 
Britin ſtage. —In Tnouas Tusszx we meet with, perhaps, 
the firſt exhibition of didaQtic poetry in this country. He was 
the author of a work i in rhyme, the title of which was,“ Five 
Hundred points of good duſbandrie,” and which has more in 


it of the: ſimplicity of Heſiod, than of the elegance of Virgil. 


Indeed, it is fo deſtitute of poetical ornaments, that its ſole 


value e From its being a genuine picture of agriculture, 
the rural arts, and the domeſtic economy and cuſtoms of « our | 
anceſtors. —WILLIAN FoRREST brings up the rear of our 
poets, but with no degree of ſplendour. He compoſed, ma 


octave rhyme, a panegyrical hiſtory of the life of Catherine, 


the firſt Queen of Henry VHI. His other Pres: do not de- 
ſerve a diſtinct ſpecification.” 
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© The only Scotch poet we ſhall now take notice of, is ALEx- 
ANDER ScoT, the Anacreon of his time and country. If the 
| age in which he lived be confidered, his pieces are corre& and 1 
; elegant. He wrote chiefly upon ſubjects of love, and ſtands : 


| at the head of the ancient minor poets of Scotland.“ | 
Diviſion Fourth ; Ne 15 58, to 162 5 ; or 
During the * of Q.: Erz rn and King James I. 


In a ſcene of great and unavoidable theological diſputa- 8 | 
tion, the ſcholars of England were obliged to direct their prin- 5 
cipal attention to objects that were eſteemed of infinite im- 
portance; and conſequently they had not much leiſure ſor 

reſearches 1 into the niceties of languages and learning. We 

have no names in Elizabeth's reign, that can be compared e 
with Sir John Cheke, Thomas Smith, and Roger; Aſcham, 
whom, in the preceding Diviſion of this Hiſtory, we have 


85 mentioned as eminent improvers of claſſical taſte. Smith and 
Aſcham may in part be conſidered as belonging to the reign 


of Elizabeth; for Smithy y * Treatiſe on the proper mode of T 


3 writing the Engliſh language,” was not publiſhed till the 
| IF 15 68 J and © A Aſcham 8 Schoolmaſter” was firſt printed 
in 1573.“ a. — 
© One circumſtance, which contributed to the increaſe of 
knowledge in general, and to the improvement of the Engliſh 
language in particular, was the multiplicity of tranſlations. 
This multiplicity conſtitutes a ſtriking feature in the literary 
| x character of the age. On the benefits, which may be derived 
| from tranſlations, it is needleſs to enlarge, Beſides the great 


ſtore. 
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| ſtore of materials, ſcientific, literary, and entertaining, which 
they import into a country, they promote a more accurate ac- 
quaintance with the language from which they are made, and 

enrich the tongue into which they are rendered. A much 
ſuperior advantage might have reſulted from them, at the 
time we are treating of, if our writers had been better judges 
of the ſubject, and if they had not, in particular, moſt of them, 
: entertained an opinion, that it was. neceſlary for verſions t to 
be ſtrictly literal.” 

* The Greek authors, which 1 now appeared i in Engliſh trans- | 
- ations, were briefly the following. Ten books of Homer” . 
| Tliad, from a metrical French verſion of that work; by Ax- 
THUR HaLL : a complete and regular verſion of Homer, from ; 
the original ; by George CHAPMAN : Muſzus (according to 
a poetical paſſage of Drayton); by the ſame author: the 
Jocaſta, or the Phæniſſæ of Euripides; by Geokce Gas- 
COIGNE, and FRANcIS KINWELMERSH : Ariſtotle” 8 famous trea- 
tiſe on the ten categories ; by BaRNABY Goo; ſeven ora- 
tions of Demoſthenes; by THOMAS Wusox: Herodian's 
Hiſtory, from a Latin verſion of Angelus kene ; by = 
Nicholas SMITH : Xenophon” s Inſtitution of Cyrus, from 5 
the original ; by WILLIAM BERCHER, or as he i is called in an- 
other edition of the book, Wylliam Barkar: the Table of 
Cebes, from a Latin verſion; by Sir ANTHONY Por xz. It 
is the firſt tranſlation of Cebes that appeared i in the Engliſh 
language.—ABRAHAM FLEMING, who was 2 frequent tranſſa- 
tor, among other works, produced in Engliſh, Aelian's various 
History. Something, likewiſe, of Iſocrates came from the 
ſame hand; and alſo e, s Panegyric on Baldneſs, which 

had 
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had been brought into faſhion by Eraſmus's Encomium on 


Folly. Fleming was of conſiderable ſervice to the literature 


of his country, by rendering into Engliſh many celebrated 
books, which had been written in Latin about the fifteenth 


century, and at the reſtoration of learning. —The only remain- 


ing tranſlation from the Greek, of which we are able to give 


an account, is that of the ten books of Heliodorus's Ethiopic 


Hiſtory; by TrHomas UNDERDOWNE. By the publication of 


this work, 2 new field of romance was opened, which 1s ſup- 


poſed to have ſuggeſted to Sir Purt ir SIDNEY the ſcheme of 
his Arcadia. 


The tranſlations from the Latin poets were more numer- 
ous chan from the Greek. Seneca's ten tragedies were trans- 
lated by different poets, at different times, and they were 
: printed together in 1 581. The Hyppolitus, the Medea, the 


; Hercules Oeteus, and the Agamemnon were tranſlated by 


Joux STUDLEY the Octavia, by Tomas Nucx, or NEWCE ; 
the Oedipus, by ALEXANDER Nevrrx, who, in the fixteenth 


year of his age, produced the moſt ſpirited and elegant ver- 
ſion in the collection; the Hercules Furens, the Thyeſtes and 
che Troas of Seneca, by JASPER Herwoon, ſon of John 
Heywood the Epigrammatiſt ; and laſtly, the Thebais, by 


TroMaAs NEWTON, the publiſher of the whole. 


_ © Early in Queen Elizabeth's reign, the firſt four books of 


_ Ovid's Metamorphoſis were tranſlated by AgTHUR GoLDING ; 


| and in a ſhort time afterwards, he completed the whole. His 


ſtyle 1s poetical and ſpirited ; he excelled many of his cotem- 


poraries as a tranſlator and a poet; his verſions of many 


modern Latin writers were then of conſiderable utility, as 


m gs being 
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being adapted to the condition and opinions of the times, 
The Faſti of Ovid were rendered into Engliſh verſe by an 


author whoſe name does not appear; and Thomas UNDER- 
DOWNE not only gave a tranſlation of the Ibis, but illuſtrated 


it with annotations.— CHRISTOPHER MARLOE was ſo void of 


principle and decency, as to tranſlate the elegies of the ſame 


poet ; the elegant language of which can make no atonement 


for their obſcenities._Ovid's Remedy of Love met with an 
anonymous tranflator. A verfion of the Heroical Epiſtles was 
publiſhed by Tromas TVUBERVILLE.—There exiſts, it is ſaid, 

one of Ovid's Epiſtles tranſlated by the accompliſhed Earl of 
Edſſex. But if it could de recovered, it is probable that it 


would only be valued as a curioſity ; ſince it is apparent, 


from a few of his Sonnets, which are preferved in the Aſh- 


molean Muſeum, that he was not endued with a poetic ge- 


| nius.—Finally, Ovid's three firſt books of * Triſtia 3 were 
| tranſlated by Tromas CUnchTARD.“ 


q „Great attention was alſo paid to the x prince of Lats poets, 
i Virgil. Thomas Phayer, as mentioned in the preceding Di- 
viſion, had tranſlated i in the reign of Q. Mary, the ſeven firſt 
books of the Aneid. He afterwards finiſhed the eighth and | 
»inth books, but died ſoon after he had begun the tenth. This 


imperfect work, after a ſpace of more than twenty years, 


was completed by Tromas TwIVE. To the four laſt books 
of Virgil, Twyne added a tranſlation of Maphzus's ſupple- 


mental book. The reaſon of Phayer's undertaking this verſion, 


according to his own account, was to inſpire the young nobi- 


lit, gentry, and ladies of this country with a ſenſe of the 


riches 
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riches of their native tongue, and to ſhew, that the Engliſh 


language was not, as too many thought, incapable of proprie- 
ty and elegance —RozeRT OSTANYHURST, a native of Dublin, 
alſo tranſlated the four firſt books of the Aneid i into Engliſh 


. hexameters. He was more unfortunate i in the meaſure of 


his verſification than his predeceſſors, and he was not equal 
to them in other reſpects.— The Bucolics and Georgics of 


Virgil were tranſlated as literal as poſſible, by rendering verſe 
for verſe, in the regular Ale xandrine without rhyme, by A- 


BRAHAM FL LEMING ; he afterwards publiſhed ſeparately the 


Alexis of Virgil, tranſlated into Engliſh hexameters, verſe 
5 for verſe. EDMUND SpEXSER condeſcended to tranſlate, 
n though in a vague and rere manner, the Culex aſe 

cribed to Virgil.“ : 
© TroM4s Dravr publiſhed a tranſlation of the two bo ks 
oy of Horace' 8 Satires, which was followed by che Epiſtles, and 
the Art of Poetry. The tranſlator was at firſt very par a hraf- 
| tical, but afterwards endeavoured to. be ſo literal as well . 
nißgh to render word for word, and line for line. Tinornr 
5 KENDALL did not obtain much glory by the ſpecimens which 
he exhibited of his application to claſſical literature. His per- 
formance cannot ſtrictly be called a tranſlation of Martial, bee 


cauſe it includes epigrams from many otker writers, modern 


as well as ancient. Martial, however, forms the principal ba- 
ſis of thework. , x e 5 8 
© MagLot gave 1 verſion i in blank wick of the firſt book of 
| be His death prevented his carrying on the deſign, which, 
in the reign of James I, was completed by GEORGE CHAP- 
| m 2 NAM, 


* r 211 * 
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MAN, but in a very inferior manner.—'The Thebais of Statius 
was tranſlated by Thomas NETOx.“ 

« Beſides the tranſlation of the ancient Latin claſſic poets, 
5 were not uncommon from ſome of the modern poeti- 
cal writers in the ſame language. Among others, Mantuan, 
who had acquired the rank of a claſſic, was tranſlated by 
ToBERvILLE—Another favourite author, among the Engliſh 

ſcholars in this period, was Palingenius, whoſe © Zodiac” 

was rendered into Engliſh verſe by BARNABY 60 and 
the tranſlation had the good fortune of the original, to o be ve- 
ry much admired,” : I 9 
1 The tranſlations from the ancient Latin proſe writers 
were not ſo numerous as from the poets. GoLDING, whom 
we have already mentioned with due reſpect, enlarged the 
knowledge of the treaſures of antiquity, by his verſions of 
Juſtin 5 Hiſtory, Cæſar 8 Commentaries, and Getiect* 8 fine 
moral treatiſe on Benefits. Works of leſs conſequence, ren- 
5 dered into Engliſh by Golding, were Pomponius Mela 8 Geo- 
graphy, and the ce Polyhiſtory“ of Solinus. Cicero 8 Oration 
for Archias was tranſlated by DRANr. — ABRAHAM FLEMING 
publiſhed a tranſlation of certain ſelect epiſtles of Cicero, and 
afterwards gave a large collection from the ſame author, to 
which were added letters of Pliny, and of other writers.— 
Tully's offices were tranſlated by Nicnor as GRIMALD, a poet. 
of the age ; and ſo adapted was the book to general inſtruc- 
tion, that it was ſeveral times reprinted. —One of the moſt 
important tranſlations of this period, was that of the four firſt 
books of Tacitus, and the life of Agricola, by Sir HexkT Sa- 
VILLE, 
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VILLE. This tranſlation was accompanied with notes ; which 


were deemed of ſuch conſequence, that they were afterwards 


rendered into Latin by Gruther, and publiſhed at Amſterdam.” 
The books that were chiefly rendered into Engliſh from 


Italian and French authors, were of the fictitious and narra- 


tive kind. Among the productions of this nature, thoſe of 
Boccace were the moſt diſtinguiſhed favourites; and the ver- 


ſions made from different parts of his works, were very nu- 


merous. Indeed the Italian language now began to be ſo 


faſhionable, that Dictionaries and Grammars of it, written in 


Engliſh, became common publications. The principal perſons 


who figured as tranſlators, were GEORGE GASCOIGNE, GEOF- 


FRY FENT ON, THoMaAs TUBERVILLE, Grorcs Wurrsronz, 
Sir JAuxs HARRINGTON, and EDwarRD FaIRFax.—One of 
the works tranſlated by Gaſcoigne, i is a comedy of Arioſto's ; 
called Suppoſiti, which was acted at Gray's Inn. This 
tranſlation i 15 in proſe ; and it is obſervable, that it was the 
firſt comedy i in proſe which WAS compoſed in our language, 
and exhibited upon « our ſtage. The moſt valuable of Fenton' 8 


various performances, was his verſion of the twenty books of 


Guicciardin' 8 Hiſtory of Italy; for in this he preſented to his 


readers not fiction but truth; and truth, too, of the firſt 


importance —Sir James Harrington's tranſlation of Arioſto's 
Orlando Furioſo, was a great undertaking ; and though it is 
neither executed with ſpirit nor with accuracy, it contributed 


to enrich our poetry with new ſtores for the imagination, 


both of the romantic and comic ſpecies. A wonderful union 


was preſented to the reader of Gothic machinery and familiar 


manners.— Edward Fairfax concludes the liſt of poetical trans- 


lators 
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lators, with no ſmall degree of eminence and celebrity. As 
he lived till the year 1632, he is commonly reckoned among 
the poets of James the Firſt's time. The grand work, upon 
which his reputation wholly depends, the tranſlation of Taffo's 
« Jeruſalem delivered,” was performed by him in very early 
life, and was publiſhed i in Queen Elizabeth's reign, to whom 
it was dedicated. It undoubtedly ſtands at the head of the 
poetical verſions of that æra. This tranflation is particularly 
diſtinguiſhed by the harmony of its verſification, In which 
reſpect he ranks nearly, if not entirely, upon a level with 
Spenſer. Waller acknowledged tat * had learned his num- 
bers from Fairfax.“ 

In general it may be obſerved, that the beſt ſtories of the 
early and original novelties of Italy, i in one form or other, were 
given in an Engliſh dreſs. The verſions from French authors 
were leſs frequent, and for the moſt part of leſs importance. 

With regard to tranſlations from the ancients, Mr Warton has 
remarked, that almoſt all the Greek and Roman claſſics appear- 
ed before the year 1600. The remark we conſider as too | 
5 general. Were we to enter into an enumeration of them, it 
would be ſeen, that many of the fineſt claſſic writers, both in | 
proſe and verſe, were left untranſlated. Ee 

* Imperfect as the multifarious tranſlations of this period 
were, they contributed, amongſt other cauſes, to excite a ſpi- 

rit of criticiſm, and an attention to the laws of compoſition. 
This ſpirit, however, had been previouſly diſplayed by one of / 
the authors of the age, of whom little notice had been taken, till 
Mr Warton drew him out of obſcurity, Is is Tnomas WiL- 
gON *, who in Q. Mary's reign, Cue? he flouriſhed chiefly 


in 


» This great improver of the Eogliſh language v was a native of 
| Lincolnſhire, 


} 


| 
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technical and elementary manual, in our own tongue, written 


by LEonarD Cox, had indeed appeared many years before; 
but Wilſon's treatiſe is more liberal and diſcurfive. It has 


the merit of having illuſtrated the arts of eloquence by ex- 


ample, and of having examined and aſcertained the beauties of 
compoſition with the ſpeculative {kill and ſagacity of a critic: 
ſo that this work may juſtly be conſidered as the firſt ſyſtem 
of criticiſm that appeared in our language. The four parts 
belonging to elocution he ſtates to be plainneſs, aptneſs, com- 
poſition, and exornation, and has ſome excellent obſervations 
on ſimplicity of ſtyle. Among other leſſons, this, he ſays, 
| ſhould be firſt learned, never to affect any ſtrange inkhorn 
terms, but to ſpeak as is commonly received; and he ſtrong- 
ly conderans thoſe writers who ſeek ſo far for outlandiſh Eng- 


liſh, 


Mm 


— 


| Lincolnſhire, and, in 1541, was admitted a ſcholar of King's Col- 
lege, in Cambridge. He became fellow of the College, and 
whilſt he reſided at the Univerſity, was tutor to the two celebrated 
youths, Henry Duke of Suffolk, and Lord Charles Brandon, his 
brother. In due courſe, he took the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
and was afterwards one of the ordinary maſters of requeſts, and 
maſter of St Catherine's Hoſpital near the Tower. Being a man 
of buſineſs as well as learning, he was at times employed by Queen 
Elizabeth as ambaſſador to Mary Queen of Scots, and into the 
lo countries. At length he roſe to be a ſecretary of Rate, and a 
_ privy counſellor. In 1579 he was appointed Dean of Durham, 
and died in 1581. It is ſaid, that Dr Wilſon was endued with an 
uncommon ſtrength of memory, and that this enabled him to act 


with remarkable diſpatch in his negociations. He was the author 


of various other works beſides the two which we had occafion to 
mention, and was one of the moſt accompliſhed ſcholars of his 


time, New ANN. Res. 


in Elizabeth's) publiſhed an Art of Rhetoric in Engliſh.—A 
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liſh, that they altogether forget their mother / tongue. It ap- 
pears from the work, that to write elegantly in Engliſh now 
began to be faſhionable, and to meet with the higheſt ap- 
plauſe.” 2 
* Another compoſition of a fimilar nature with Wilſon's 

Art of Rhetoric, though more confined in its object, was PuT- 
TENHAM's “ Art of Engliſh Poeſy.“ Puttenham had right 
notions of the true character of a poet, which is, to be poſſeſſ- 

ed of a creative genius. Accordingly, he commonly uſes the 


word ©& Maker” for poet; and he was the firſt author that 


brought this expreſſion into faſhion, the fignificancy of which 
| has been much commended by Sir Philip Sidney and Ben John- 


fon. Imperfe& as Puttenham's work is upon the whole, it was 


the only piece of poetical eriticiſ) m of any conſequence, that 


_ En gland produced for a long period. Indeed, nothing of i im- 
portance appeared on the * till Dryden vagus to write 
his prefaces.? 

© During Elizabeth's reign, the Engliſh language WAS car- 
ried by ſome writers to a high degree of perfection. There have 


not been wanting perſons who have thought, that our native | 


tongue then roſe to the greateſt excellence which it has ever 


_ attained ; and Dr Johnſon, we believe, has expreſſed the ſame 


opinion. In this opinion, however, we do not agree, though 
we are ſenſible of the extraordinary merit of a few individuals. 


Amongſt theſe, particular praiſes are due to RICHARD HookER, 


a celebrated divine. He exhibited a fine model of the reaſoning 
ſtile in his famous © Eccleſiaſtical Polity * a work that re- 
| flects high credit on his powers of reaſoning, and the extent 


of his liter ature. In this admirable product ion he ſet a NT 


example to his ſucceſſors ; an example whicl: Vas ſucceſsfully 
| | folowed 
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followed by a Chillingworth, a Locke, and a Hoadly.—dir 


WALTER RALEIGH afforded ſeveral proofs, in this reign, of 


that dignity of compoſition which he afterwards diſplayed in 


| his Hiſtory of t the World. —W1LL14M PERKINS, an eminent Di- 
vine at Cambridge, i is ſaid to have written the beſt language 
of any of that age or the next, and that many paſſages in his 

; writings are equal to thoſe of the beſt authors ! in modern times.“ 
Some of the ſtateſmen of Elizabeth's reign excelled in the 
propriety, freedom, and ftrength of their ſtyle: This was the 
caſe with RoBzrT DREVEREUx, Earl of Eſſex; RoßERT DUp- 


LEY, Earl of Leiceſter ; and THoMas RATCLIFFE, Earl of Suſ- 


ſex. Of all the illuſtrious characters of this period, none, with 
reſpect to Engliſh compoſition, was equal to the Earl of Eſſex, 
Z the Queen's unfortunate favourite. In a variety of inſtances . 
he gave ample proofs of his being both a vigorous and an 
ele gant writer. Indeed, public men may be more likely to 
: excel i in this reſpe& than mere ſcholars. The latter, being 7 
confined to their cloſets, contract a formality and ſtiffneſs 


of ſtyle ; and this was particularly the caſe, when the learn- 


ed by profeſſion did not ſo generally mix with the world, as 
is cuſtomary at preſent. But thoſe who are engaged in the 
grand ſcenes of buſineſs, who have their talents called into 
exerciſe by frequent and ſtriking emergencies, and who follow 


the dictates of their immediate feelings, provided they have 


had a tolerable education, acquire an eaſe and variety of ex- 


preſſion, which - the others cannot readily attain. 


3 0 Engliſh Poetry aſſumed a peculiar importance and cha- 


racter in the reign of Elizabeth, This was owing to a variety 
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of cauſes and circumſtances.— The age we are treating of has 
often been called the golden age of our poetry; and, if this 
may not be true in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, it was certainly a very 
poetical æra, and few periods can be mentioned i in our hiſtory, 
which ſhine in that view with ſuperior luſtre. The principal 
features, that ſt rike us in the poetry of the times, are the 
 predominancy of fables, fiction, and , and a fondneſs for 

intereſting adventures and pathetic events. This characteriſ- 
tic diſtinction may be chiefly referred to the following prin- | 
ciples, which were ſometimes blended, and ſometimes had a 
ſingle operation. The principles we ſpeak of were the revival 
and vernacular verſions of the claſſics; the viſionary reveries 
or refinements of falſe philoſophy ; a degree of ſuperſtition, 
ſufficieat for the purpoſes of poetry; ; the adoption of the ma- 
chineries of romance; and the frequency and improvement of 
allegoric exhibitions in the popular ſpettacles.' 5 
Many circumſtances contributed to give a deſcriptive, 3 
pictureſque, and figurative caſt to the poetical language of our 
country; and even the proſe compoſitions of Elizabeth's reign 
took a tincture from the ſame cauſes, In the mean while, 
general knowledge was widely and rapidly increaſing. Books 
; began to be multiplied, and many uſeful and rational topics 
had been diſcuſſed in our own tongue. Science, at the ſame 
time, had not made ſuch great advances as ta damp the ſpirit 2s 
of 1 invention (fiction). On the whole, we were now arrived 5 
| at a period that was eminently propitious to original and true 
poetry. It was a period in which genius was rather directed 
than governed by judgment; and in which taſte and learning 

6 had 
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had ſo far only diſciplined imagination, as to ſuffer its exceſles 
to paſs without cenſure or controul, for the ſake of the beau- 

ties to which they were allied.” | 
At the time when the objects pointed out by us were cake 
culated to have a powerf al operation upon the nature and cha- 
racter of our poetry, a genius of the firſt order aroſe; who was 
animated with a full portion of the ſpirit of the age, and capa- 
ble of painting it in all its energy. This genius was SPENSER, 
and the produdiion we allude to, his Faery Rueene,” —It 
was not to Homer, or Virgil, or even to Taſſo, that Spenſer 
| looked up for a model; but to Arioſto : and it was conſe- 
quently his intention to produce a poem which ſhould con- 
| fiſt of allegories, enchantments, and romantic expeditions, con- : 
ducted by knights, giants, magicians, and fictitious beings. If 
he was blameable in this reſpect, the fault is not fo much to 
be imputed to himſelf, as to the times in which he lived. It 
Was natural for him to follow the mode of compoſition which 
then was moſt admired, and to adopt thoſe laws of taſte, 
which Italian critics nad approved: for Italy, not France, 
was in Elizabeth's reign the arbiter of elegance ; and 1 in Italy 
Arioſto was greatly preferred to Taſſo. Whether this opinion : 
was juſt or not, we are not here called upon to determine. It 
| 18 ſufficient for our pu urpoſe to obſerve, that it was embraced 
by Spenſer ; ; and that upon this principle, the plan of his 
grand poem, the Fai alry Queen, was framed. In en of 
invention and richneſs of fancy, he has ſcarcely ever been ex- 
ceeded. To the diſplay of theſe talents, the fubjects he was 
led to, by the faſhionable reading of the times, were en 
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accommodated. There could not be more admirable intra- 
ments in the hands of a genuine poet, than the adventures and 
manners of chivalry, and the ſuperſtitions and enchantments 
of the dark ages. They gave ſcape for all the wildneſs and 
beauty ef rmagery, and for all the ſplendour and majeſty of 
defcription z circumſtances, of which Spenſer has availed him- 
ſelf in the higheſt degree. As, therefore, his Fairy Queen 
comes recommended to us by fo many excellencies, it may be 
thought furpriſing, that at preſent it ſhould; comparatively, 
have only a fmall number of readers. But this may be ac- 
counted for from ſeveral caufes. The cuſtoms and manners 
deſeribed by Spenſer are vaniſhed away, and conſequently are N 
little underſtood by the bulk of mankind. His alluſions, like- 


wiſe, are often too abſtruſe and learned for common apprehen- : 


fion ; and ſome degree of obſoleteneſs hangs upon his language. 
5 Nor i is allegorical poetry adapted to the general underſtanding. 
Hence it is that Spenfer, with all his merit, can only be the 
laſting favourite of the few, who, by reading and true taſte, 
are fully qualitied to appreciate, and to feel, his tranſcendent 

| beauties: By ſuch perſons, he will be admired and applaud- 
ed, ſo long as poetry ſhall continue to be the object of admira- 

5 | tion and applauſe.—Various other poems were written by 
_ him, beſides the Fai airy Queen, among which the « Shep- 
herd's Calendar, ” has excited the greateſt attention. By 
the admirers of paſtoral poetry it has always been held im 
high eſtimation, and it has no ſmall merit of its kind. It has 
deen the ſubject of imitation to ſucceeding writers; and the 
fame has been the caſe with regard to his „ Aftrophel, „ r 
Elegy 
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Elegy en the death of Sir Philip Sidney. It is a paſtoral ele- 


gy; and we know that paſtoral elegies have been fabricated in 


this country, by a long train of verfifiers, till they have be- 


come inſignificant, and even diſguſting. It need x not. be added, | 
that we except the Lycidas of Milton.“ 6 
80 ſtrongly was the age of Elizabeth devoted to poet ry, 
chat poetical publications were more numerous than thoſe of 


any other fpecies of compoſition 1 in our language. One effe& of | 
this taſte in the nation was, that there were two collections of 
— Flowers” feledted from the works of the moſt faſhionable 
. poets. The firſt was entitled, . England's Parnaſſus;“ and 
the other, Belvidere, or the Garden of the Muſes.” The 
former had the ſaperiority, both in point of method and ſe- 
lection. Thus a cuſtom Was begun, lich! in our own time, has 5 
i been carried to a blameable exceſs. If ſuch compilations are 
not wholly deſtitute of utility, they have the diſadvantage of 
| contributing to the number of ſuperficial readers, and of pre- 
venting many authors from being entirely read, the whole of 
whoſe productions might juſtly claim a diligent peruſal.” 


It will not be expected, that we ſhould endeayour to recite 


e of all the writers of general poetry, that appeared 5 
during the reign of Elizabeth. Several of them, though ap- 


plauded by their cotemporaries, are now found to have been 


entitled to no more than a ſmall degree of praiſe. -GEorGE 


GasCOIGNE, i in addition to his merit as a tranſlator and a drama- 


tiſt, may here be mentioned as having been eſteemed one of the 


beſt love. poets of his time. He attained alſo ſome reputation 


238 2 latirin.— Gan Hakver deſerves to be remembered 


with. 
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with reſpect, on account of a copy of verſes written by him, 
Sgned Hobbinol, and which is prefixed to Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 


It has even been ſaid that this poem, if he had compoſed 
nothing elſe, would have rendered him immortal. Grorcet 
TonkRIILLE'õ compoſitions, beſides his tranſlations, were of 
Various kinds; ſuch as epitaphs, epigrams, ſongs, and ſonnets ; 
and poems deſcribing the places and manners of the country 
of Ruſſia, where he reſided for a time, as ſecretary to Sir Tho- 
mas Randolph. He was one of thoſe who endeavoured to re- 8 
fine the Engliſh ſtyle.— Six Jonx HARRINGTON deſerves little 
notice as à poet, independently of his tranſlation of Arioſto, 
His Epigrams, however, are not deſtitute of wit. If, amidſt, 


ſo many claims to admiration and applauſe, Sik WaLTER 


| RALEIGH is to be ſpoken of as a poet, his title to that ap- 
pellation belongs to the reign of Elizabeth; for his poetical | 
pieces were entirely the amuſements of his youth, his attention 


being ſoon directed to ſuperior purſuits, 


i There i 18 ſome difficulty i in aſcertaining the exadt propor- 


tion of fame due to SiR PHILIP SIDNEY, as a poet. He was 2 


7 paſſionate admirer of the art of poetry, and his prod uctions i * 
this way were very numerous. It is univerſally allowed, that 
he was unfortunate in his attempts to introduce the Roman 


meaſures of verſe into our language, thoſe meaſures not a- 


greeing with the genius of the Engliſh tongue.” 


© Tosern HaLL, who, in proceſs of time became ſueceſſive- 
ly Biſhop of Exeter and Norwich, 1s entitled to particular 


Gikinttaon as a fatiric poet. At the beginning of his cele- 
brated 
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brated 6c 7 irgidemiarum, he claims the honour of having led 


the way in this ſpecies of compoſition ; ; 


J rſt adventure, follow me who lift, 
And be the ſecond Engliſh ſatyriſt.“ 


This aſſertion of our poet is not ſtrictly true; for there 
were various ſatirical writings previouſly to his appearance. 
But he was the firſt who diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a legitimate 
ſatiriſt, upon the claſſic model of Juvenal and Perſius, with an 
intermixture of ſome ſtrokes in the manner of Horace. Sue- 
ceeding authors have availed themſelves of the patter: rn ſet 
them by Ba · fn = 
2h Si RICHARD MaiTLAND was the principal | Scotch ver- 
nacular poet of this period. His productions were various, 
and are read with pleaſure by thoſe who are competent maſ- 
| ters of the local and obſolete language in which they are 
written, —ALEXANDER ARBUTHNOT, ALEXANDER MoNnT- 
GOMERY, and Jonx ROLLAND, may be paſſed over withort 
farther notice ; nor 1s it merit, but rank, that induces us to 
mention Jams VI. of Scotland. He publiſhed i in 1 58 55 The | 
; Eſſayes of a Prentiſe in the divine Arte of Poeſie; 5 and in 
1591, 5 His Majeſties poetical Exereiſes at vacant Houres. 
King James acted the eritic as well as the poet. At the end 
of the firſt of theſe performances are, Rewlis and Cautelis 
of Scottis Pocſie,” which, ſays Mr Pinkerton, « are curious, 
though ſtupid. 4 


5 We cloſe the ſubject of t the poetry of this W wich 
| ſore view of 1 it, as diſplayed i in the dramatic form. The firſt 


regular tragen which England W was early in Eliza- 
beth's 
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| beth's reign ; and this was the Gorboduc of Tnouas Sack 
VILLE, Lord Buckhurſt. It is written in blank verſe, divided 
into acts and; ſcenes, and cloathed in all the formalities of the 
legitimate drama. The firſt exhibition of it was in the great 
hall of the Inner Temple, by the ſtudents of that Society, as 
part of the entertainment of a grand Chriſtmas ; and in Ja- 
nuary, 1 561-2, 1 it was kgarn repreſented before the Queen at 
Whitehall, It was not intended for the preſs, but having | 
deen furreptitiouſly and careleſcly printed, a correct edition 
was given in 1571. Though this tragedy never was a fa- 
vourite, even among our anceſtors, and has long fallen into ge- 
nerxral oblivion, che language of it has great purity and per- 
ſpicuity, and it is entirely free from that tumid phraſeology 
which afterwards took place among our dramatic poets. Eve- 
ry ſcene of the Gorboduc is marked with Sackville? 8 charac- 
teriftical manner, which conſiſts in a perſpicuity of ſtyle, and 
2 command, of numbers, ſuperior to the tone of his times.” 
© CHRISTOPHER Marx or, whom ye. have mentioned as 
A tranflator, appeared with greater luſtre as a dramatic 
poet. Six tragedies were written by him, and he began a ſe- 
venth, which was completed by another hand. It i 1s remark- 
able, and indicates the credylous' ignorance of the age, that the 
ſubject of one of his pieces ſhould be the Tragical Hiſtory of 
the Life and Death of Dr. John Fauſtus. Marloe's chief fault 
in deſcription i 1s an indulgence of the florid ſtyle, and an ac- 5 
cumulation of conceits, reſulting, however, from a warm and 
brilliant fancy. It has even been faid of him, that he bore 
ſome reſemblance to the incomparable Shakeſpeare. The tra- 
gedy 


+ KESBAYS, BY ADELUNG..: on 
gedy of Dido, left incomplete by Marloe, was finiſhed by 
by Tyomas Nasne, who was likewiſe the author of a comedy. 
—Gerorce WHETSTONE was a writer upon various ſubjects 
in proſe; but his poetical compoſitions were of too quaint 
and pedantic a nature, to deſerve the attention of poſterity. 
His comedy, Promos and Caſſandra,” no otherwiſe deſerves 
to be noticed, than as it is ſaid, that Shakeſpeare founded upon 
it his! Meaſure for Meaſure.” Beſides other works, Whet- 
ſtone drew up a life of Grorct GAscolGNE, who claims a 
place among our dramatic poets; not only as the tranſlator of 
the ++ Jocaſta” of Euripides, and the Suppoſes“ of Arioſto, 
but as the author of a tragi-comedy, called the Glaſs of Go- 
vernment,“ and a Maſque, entitled, The Princely Pleaſures 
of Kennelworth Caſtle,” This Maſque is compoſed partly 
in proſe, and partly 3 in rhyme ; and i is a relation of the enter- 
tainment given to Queen Elizabeth at Kennelworth, by Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leiceſter, in the month of July, 1575. 
Jonx Litty wrote a number of comedies, which were ated 
before the Queen, and ſeem to have been much applauded in 
L their day. He has been highly extolled as a reformer and 
purifier of the Engliſh. language; but the affected turn of his 


7 


compoſitions, and eſpecially of his * Euphues,“ a romance, 
does not give credit to ſuch an encomium.— Another comic 
writer -of this reign was ROBERT GREEN. He was a man of 
great humour and drollery, and by no means deficient i in point 
of wit; which talents, however, were proſtituted by him to 
the baſe purpoſes of vice and obſcenity. It is ſaid of him 

that he was the ff author WHO wrote for bread, GORE 
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PEELE exerciſed his abilities for the ſtage in a different form. 
His“ Arraignment of Paris” was a dramatic Paſtoral ; his 
% Edward the Firſt” an hiſtorical play; and his“ King 
David and Fair Bethſabe,” a tragedy. He wrote, like- 
wiſe, another tragedy, called The Turkiſh Mahomet, 
and Hyren the fair Greek,” which has not been printed. 
| The ſtory, no doubt, is the ſame as that, upon which Dr. 
Johnſon's Irene“ is founded. Other poems were written by ' 
Peele, and it has been admitted, that he was a good paſtoral poet.” | 
— 4 But all the dramatic authors, we have mentioned, and thge 
luſtre they ſhed on the reign of Queen Elizabeth, are of little 
ſignificance, when compared with the glory, which was reflected 
upon it by its having produced SHAKESPEARE, that maſter of 
Human nature and human life ; that prodigy of invention and 
imagination; that commander of the ſublime, the pathetic, and 
the comic; that painter of external paſſions and external man- 
ners; that miracle of deſcription, moral wiſdom, and deep pe- 
. netzration ; and that treaſure of pure poetry. It was in the 
latter end of this period, that he wrote ſome of his fineſt pieces, 
and diſplayed the wonderful ſources and energies of his mind. 
We pretend not to give a minute character of Shakeſpeare. 
This it would be impoſſible to do with juſtice, in many pages. 
Beſides. he chiefly flouriſhed in the next reign of James I, ſur- 


rounded with his great competitors, but far ſurpaſſing them: 

1 . . 
Among the miſcellanedus writers of the age, SIR PamLIe 
SIDNEY deſerves the firſt place. His “ Arcadia” was long high- 
ly celebrated and greatly admired. What Sir Philip has ob- 


ſerved 
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ſerved concerning Amadis de Gaule,” may in ſome degree 
be applied to his own. performance, © Truly, ſays he, I 
«c have known men, that even with reading Amadis de Gaule, 


« which God knows, wanteth much of a perfect poeſie, have 


4 found their hearts moved to the exerciſe of curteſie, libe- 


4“ ralitie, and eſpecially courage. But there 1s another pro- 


duction, on account of which Sir Philip deſerves to be record- 
ed with honour as a miſcellaneous writer. This is his“ De- 


fence of Poeſie, which will. probably long continue to be read 


with pleaſure, by perſons of true taſte and diſcernment. It is 


an ample and maſterly vindication of the art, and there are 


many paſlages in it, which diſplay great power of compoſition.” 


* Hengy Corr has here ſome claim to remembrance, in 


conſequence of his © Treatiſe on the Differences of the Ages 


of Man's Life,” It i is 2 curious and philoſophical performance; 


but the value of it is diminiſhed by its partaking too much of 
that uncouthneſs of language, which was generally preyalent. 
Cuf was the unfortunate ſecretary to the Earl of Efiex, and 
had in his maſter a ſuperior model of Engliſh ſtyle ; for the 
former had habituated himſelf to write like a ſcholar, while 
the latter managed his pen with the freedom of a man of the 


world..—To the names already given, may be added that of 
SR Georrrey F ENTON, ſecretary of ſtate in the kingdom of 


Ireland. He chiefly figured 1 in the capacity of a tranſlator, 
and his principal works were Golden' Epiſtles,” gathered 
from Latin, French, and Italian authors ; and a tranſlation of 
The Hiſtory of the Wars of Italy, by Francis Guicciardini, . 
in twenty Books.” —Sir Geoffrey wrote with eaſe, and his 


ſtyle reflects credit on his judgment and taſte,” | ho 
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© The miſcellaneous cathors of eminent ſtation were the 
following: Lord BuckhuksT H; EowarD VERE, ſeventeenth 
Earl of Oxford; Wittiam PovreTT, Marquis of Wincheſ- 
ter; RonerT DopLEr, Earl of Leiceſter ; WiLL1am CECIL, 
Lord Burleigh; Henry HowarD, Earl of Northampton; 
Lord Chancellor Harro; and Hexzy CARx, firſt Lord Falk- 
land. — Among the female authors of this period, the il- 
luftrious Queen ELIZABETH maintains the firſt rank ; for ſhe 
was the moſt learned woman of the age. Beſides her tranſla- 
tions into Greek and Latin, which are foreign to this hiſtori- 
cal view, ſhe tranſlated Plutarch de Curioſitate, Boethius' 5 
Conſolation of Philoſophy, Salluſt's 5 Jugurthine War, and part | 


of Horace's Art of Poetry, i into her native language.—By her 
cotemporaries Elizabeth has been highly extolled for her 


poetry; but this muſt be attributed to the flattery of the age. 


The beautiful, the unfortunate, and the imprudent Maxy 
QUEEN OF SCOTS makes but a feeble compariſon with her 
rival Elizabeth; for ſhe was far inferior to her in profound eru- 
dition, and rather excelled in thoſe lighter parts of literature, 
that were faſhionable at the Court, where ſhe had been edu- 
cated. Beſides the poems yritten by her in Latin, French, 
and Scotch, ſhe compoſed alſo a << Conſolation of her long Im- 
priſonment, and royal Advice to her Son,” Many of her 
Letters occur in public libraries, and are frequently finding 
their way to the preſs, in conſequence of the minute attention 
to hiſtorical information, which is now 10 generally prevalcnt. 
Mary S1pxty, Counteſs of Pembroke, and fiſter to Sir Philip 
Sidney, was a very accompliſhed lady, and received ample teſ- 
cimonies of her merit, The two works, which ſhe publiſhed, 


were 
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were only tranflations ; one being © A Diſcourſe of Life and 


Death';” and the other, The Tragedie of Antonie.“ But 


among the women of this period, who were devoted to the 


ſtudy of literature, the principal place 1s due to the four 


daughters of Sir Anthony Cooke. They v were well acquaint- 


ed with the ancient and modern languages, and tranſlated ſe 


veral works into their own. —MILDRED, the eldeſt of the four 


fiſters, was, for more than forty-two years, the wife of the 11. 
luſtrious ſtateſman William Cecil, Lord Burleigh. She tranſ- 


lated a piece of St. Chryſoſtom' 8, from the original, into the 


Engliſh language.-—ANNF, the ſecond daughter of Sir Anthony 
Cooke, became the wife of the Lord-keeper, Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, and was the mother of the illuſtrious Francis Bacon. 
She tranflated from the Italian into Engliſh, twenty ſive Ser- 


mons written by Barnardine Ochine, a celebrated divine of that 


age, concerning the predeſtination and election of God. Not 


long after her marriage, Lady Bacon gratified the curioſity of 


the public, and contributed much to the inftru&tion of her 


countrymen, in religious matters, by tranſlating from the La- 


tin into Engliſh, an Apology for the Church of England;“ 


originally written by the learned and eloquent Biſhop Jewel.— 


 Ei1zaBETH, the third daughter of Sir Anthony, was firſt mar- 


ried to Sir Thomas Hobby, and ſecondly to John, Lord Ruſ- 


fell, ſon and heir to Francis Ruſſell, Earl of Bedford. She 
wrote epitaphs for her ſon, daughter, brother, ſiſter, both huſ- 
bands, and a venerable old friend, in the Greek, Latin, and 


5 Engliſh tongues. | Beſides theſe, Lady Ruſſel tranſlated, man. 


the French into Engliſh, a tract, entitled 66 A way of Recon- 


ciliation | 
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 ciliation of a good and learned Man, touching the true nature 


and Subſtance of the Body and Blood of Chriit.“—KATHERIxE, 
the fourth daughter in this learned family, though likewiſe 
famous for her knowledge in the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin 
languages, and for her {kill in poetry, does not appear to have 


been the author of any diſtin&t treatiſe,” | 
© Tt muſt, however, be remembered, that the ene of 
the women of that period extended comparatively but to a few 
perſons, and thoſe only of confiderable rank ; the generality 
of the female ſex being in 2 ſtate of ignorance. There was 


by no means that diffuſion of knowledg: that cultivation of 


mind, that taſte for books; with which we now meet, in al- 


moſt Every company of ladies. Neither do we find, chat the 
learned women of the ſixteenth century produced ſuch works 
as have continued to be read much by poſterity. The moſt 
important production of any of Sir Anthony Cooke's 
daughters, was Lady Bacon's tranſlation of Biſhop Jewel's 
Apology 3 and yet, who but an antiquary will now ſeek for 
it, or give himſelf the trouble of peruſing it? Not a ſingle 
poeteſs, deſerving to be mentioned, aroſe in this country till 
the ſeventeenth century. The Durchkss or NEWCASTLE, 
Mrs KATHERNE PHILIPS, and Mrs. Benn, appear to have 
been the firſt who could, in any degree, merit that appella- 
tion. Independently of poetry, the learned women of Eliza- 
| beth's reign have been far exceeded by the | ingenious ladies of 
the preſent age, both in the general and extenſive utility of 
their writings, and in the elegancies of compoſition. There is 
a remark to be made concerning the difference between the 
— | literature 
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literature of the ladies of the fixteenth century, and that of the 
females of more recent times. The former entered deeply 
into the ſtudy of the ancient languages 3 ; whilſt the latter, be- 

ſides acquiring a ſkill in the modern tongues, eſpecially the 
French and the Italian, have paid their principal attention to 


the cultivation of general knowledge ; though a few of them 


have been no-fmall proficients i in the learning of antiquity.” 


Among the numerous Divines of this period, who have a 

claim to peculiar and extraordinary diſtinction, both as men 
of letters and as improvers of their native language, we have 
already mentioned RICHARD Hook ER, to whom we ſhall join | 


the name of THOMAS Bl sox, ſucceſſively Biſhop of Worceſ- 
ter and Wincheſter. This prelate was one of the final cor- 


rectors of the Engliſh tranſlation of the Bible, in the reign of 


4 AMEs I. For this office he appears to have been particularly 


qualified, as his ſtyle i is, in general, more eaſy and harmonious 


than was common among the eccleſiaſtics of his time.” 


* Amidſt the-endleſs theological productions of the age, ori- 


ginal works in Ethics were almoſt totally unknown among 


us, till at length the public received ample gratification from 


FRaxcIs Bacon's Eſſays, concerning which we need not ſay, 
that they opened a rich treaſury of moral obſervation, and 


that they were worthyfof the great and comprehenfive mind, 


from which they proceeded. The name of Eſſays was then 


new to the world, and perhaps had been derived from Mon- 


taigne. Thus Bacon introduced into England a ſpecies of 
writing, which has ſince been. largely cultivated, which has 
produced a vaſt number of beautiful compoſitions, and which 


conſtitutes an elegant part of modern literature.” 


The 
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The ſpecimens of compoſition quoted by Dr. Johnſon, in 
his Hiſtory of the Engliſh language, extend only to the period; 
in which Dr Wilſon wrote ; a'man whoſe ' merits in refining 
his native tongue we have ſtated in page xcviii & ſeq. It would, 
however, have been very uſeful, if Dr. Johnſon had produced 
further ſpecimens, * taken from the writers of the fixteenth 


and ſeventeenth centuries, ſo that the ſubſequent tranſition, 


from the Saxon-Normannic to the modern Engliſh language, 


might have been exhibited in an uninterrupted view. During 


a period of two centuries and a half, a living language muſt 


undergo great changes. This is particularly obvious in the 


German, when we compare the language of the modern Ger- 


mans with that of Luther and his cotemporaries. | propoſe, 


e to conclude this Eſſay with a few general remarks. 


„ 1 cultivation of a language altogether depends upon 


the e which a nation makes in taſte, and in philoſophi- 
cal acquirements. The latter enrich a language, while the for- 
mer contribute to give it an agreeable form, and to regulate 


its inflexion and harmony. Hence the hiſtory of a language 


cannot be properly exhibited, without giving a cloſely con- 


nected view of the reſpedtive invest of the people, that : 


| make uſe of this language. 


2. As in languages we find no arbitrary but conventional 
arrange- 


lll. ** 


1 


* If it were conſiſtent with the limits allotted to this publication, 
many other ſpecimens from later writers might have been inſerted. 
But as the works of the beſt authors, during the ſeventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, are pretty generally known, this omiſſion 
cannot be confidered as material.” 
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taten in every part of them; hence the changes, 
which a language from time to time undergoes, muſt be de- 
duced and explained from the particular circumſtances, in 
which a nation is placed. 5 In order to fix our attention here 
excluſively upon the Engliſh language, we may obſerve, 
that though the conqueſt of England by the Normans, points 


out the cauſe of the ſubſequent mixture of the Saxon-Daniſh 


dialect with the Normannic ; vet as many nations have been 


conquered by invaders, whoſe languages were not introduced. : 
Into the vanquiſhed countries, this mixture cannot be ſatis- | 
facto rily explained, unleſs we have recourſe to a variety of 
concurrent circumſtances. | Among theſe, the relative ſitua- 


tion, in which the conquerors were placed towards the conquer- 


ed, deſerves particular attention. As long as the conquerors 
ruled the natives with deſpotic rigour, their lan guage pre- 
vailed, both at court and in common life; they compelled the 
| ſubjugated Britons to make uſe of the Normannic language, 


as well in their mutual intereourſe as in all public tranſa ctions. : 
Thus this language ſpread rapidly, even among the lower or- 
ders of the people. But as the dominion of the proud Norman 


Barons did not continue long endugh, to ſuppreſs complete] y the 
language of the country ; and as the lower claſſes, under Henry 
II, again acquired their former importance, the old popular 


language likewiſe reſumed its former authority. Beſides this 
eircumſtance, the nation at the ſame time advanced i in know- 
ledge, taſte, and improvements of every kind, ſo that the de- 
ficiencies and imperfections of the ancient language, were ſoon 


Uiſcovered. On this account, the more refined Normannio 
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tongue,. with which the peopte were already acquainted, Was 
mingled with the diale& of the natives: and as England 
henceforth continued to improve in knowledge and taſte, by 


its intercourſe with France, it happened, that the French lan- 
guage diſplayed its influence more and more upon that of the 


Engliſh ; particularly as its kindred dialect, the Normannic, 


had already paved the way for this mixture. Hence, too, we 
.can explain the fingular phenomenon, that of two names given 
to the ſame object, the one of which is of Saxon-Daniſh, and 
the other of Normannic or French extraction, the latter ſhould 
be more dignified than the former, or, at leaſt, uſed more fre- 
quently among the higher claſſes of ſociety. The words ox, 


calf, wether, are derived from the Daniſh-Saxon ; but beef, 


veal, and mutton * from the Normannic-French. Many other 


: inſtances of a ſimilar nature occur in modern Engliſh. 


3. Beſides the peculiarities found in every individual na- 


tion, there are, in many languages of nations intimately con- 
nected, always ſome particulars, in which they all agree : and 
as this i is obſervable during one and the ſame period of time, | 
it muſt be explained from the prevailing ſpirit of the age. In 
order to give an example of this kind, we ſhall mention the 
appearance of the ſoftening letter e, which, ſince the fifteenth 
century, has been prevalent in ſeveral languages of Europe. 
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5 The words here employed in illuſtatrion of the remark, do not 


appear to have been diſtinctly underſtood by Mr. Adelung; for 
they are not ſtrictly ſynonymous, and though they both refer to 


the objects expreſſed by them, oy always in different ſtates of 
their exiſtence, W. b 
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The peda af this letter appears to have ariſen in conſe- 
quence of the progreſſive refinement of taſte, ſo that ſpeakers 
and writers of modern languages felt the neceſſity of ſoftening 
the harſhneſs of the vernacular tongues, which were overload- 
ed with conſonants. For this purpoſe, the inſertion or the 
| addition of the vowel e has been the moſt uſual and the moſt 
| general expedient z by which, among other languages, the 
French in particular has been much refined. The ſame has 
been adopted in the German, as the words, Bube, Knabe, a 5 
boy; Kaſe, cheeſe; enge, narrow . blode, weak, timid ; Getreide, 
corn, and many others, were fince that period written and 
ſpoken with an additional e, inſtead of the harder words, Bub, 

: Knab, Kis, eng, Bid, Getreid. —A fimilar method has been 
praQtiſed i in the Engliſh language, as is obvious from the ſpe- 
.cimens given in the earlier periods of its Hiſtory. But the : 
limits of propriety, in this reſpect, were ſoon tranſgreſſed 3 in 
all the modern languages, and this e was frequently annexed, 

without neceſſity, to many words, i in which it ſerved only to 
obſcure their ſtructure and inflexion, or at leaſt to render them 
auk ward and heavy. Such are, in German, the words, die 
 Geſchwiſtere, the brothers and ſiſters; die Burgermeiſtere, the 
Burgo-maſters ; ofte, frequently; reine, purely; die Ableitunge, 
the derivation; and in Engliſh, the words, orderinge bothe, 
accordynge, ſuche, anye, and many others. Hence all the lan- 
guages, as the people advanced in ſound tafte and knowledge, 


have, 1 in latter times, reſtrained this addition within certain and 
Proper limits. 
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4 Philoſophical view of the Englich Language. 
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Why called e B 


I. has now dee aſus! i in language, to call that method of 
treating a lubject philoſophical, where we not only deſcribe the 
phenomena as they exiſt, bat inquire alſo; how they came to 
be what they are, and why they are ſo. And It 1s merely in 
this ſenſe I make uſe of this expreſſion here; for the term. 
g philoſophical ſtrietiy implies nothing more than rational. It 
would lead me too far, were I to ſhow the ſuperiority of this 
rational method in languages, over the mechanical mode of 
teaching, hitherto practiſed. It has already been introduced, 

with ſucceſs, in all the other ſciences ; 4 language alone is 
behind in this reſpeRt : for which reaſon grammar muſt in 
be contented with the contemptible appellation of a mere art, 
however ſuſceptible it may be of a ſcientific method. All I 
intend here is merely an experimental inquiry, in which I 
propoſe to ſelect a few of the more remarkable phenomena 
2 occurring in the Engliſh language ; ſo that the reader muſt 
by no means expect to find a en, in the common accep- 
tation of that term, „ 


of 
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Of the Engli 72 a 


What has been the origin of the Engliſh language, and 
by what means, by what intrinſic and extrinſic changes it 
has been gradually improving, for upwards of A thouſand 
years paſt, has been ſhewn i in the preceding Eſſay. It 1 is ſpo- 
ken 1 in the greateſt part of England, and in the Low-lands 
of Scotland, while, on the contrary, in the mountainous: parts 


of Scotland, in Ireland, and i in the Engliſh provinces of Wales 


and Cornwall, another language prevails, which is the offspring 


of the oldeſt language of the country, the Britiſh, and bears a an 
affinity to that ns | in i the French province of Britanny. 


— 7 


Of the Engliſh W ritten Targus ge. 


The Engliſh, like every other living language, is again . 5 
| vided into various dialects, which differ, partly according to 


the diſtricts of the country where the are ſpoken, partly ac- 


cording to the degrees of cultivation acquired by thoſe who 
| ſpeak chem. The moſt improved of theſe dialects, as in 


every other language, 3 is likewiſe the written language of the 


nation, and in the ſtricteſt ſenſe termed the Engliſh language. 


The moſt accompliſhed part « of the nation is here, as in many 


other ſtates, the court, and the higher claſſes of the inhabitants 
of the Capital; for wealth and taſte are generally the attend- 5 
ants of the court, and their natural influence on language is 


here accordingly moſt remarkable. Hence it is this refined 


dialect, which all writers of taſte employ, and which, 6ut of 
the Copital, al, can be learned only from books. 
| = Diviſion 
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Diviſion of Grammar. | 


Grüning 1 18 divided into two principal parts, of which the 


firſt and moſt important relates to the art of ſpeaking with 
propriety, the ſecond to the art of writing correctly, or ortho- 


graphy. As one muſt firſt ſpeak properly, before he can 


write with accuracy, orthography ought, in juſtice, to hold j 


the laſt place in every grammar. Yet as no progreſs can be 


made in ſpeaking, without acquiring the elementary part of 


the mode of writing, it is cuſtomary to begin with the ortho- 
graphy; particularly in ſuch languages as are ſpoken dif- 


ferently from what they are written, 


M the Englifh. Written Characters. 
* There is every reaſon to believe, that the ancient Britons 


were as little acquainted with the art of writing, as any of 


the rude and ſemi-barbarous nations of thoſe times. The 
Romans, indeed, as ſoon as they eſtabliſhed themſelves in 


Britain, likewiſe introduced their written characters; but it 
does not appear, that they were adopted by the natives: and 
though this had been the caſe, they would have been loſt by 
the ſucceeding invaſions of the Saxons, who, at their firſt ap- 


| pearance 1n this country, were a more rude and favage people 
than the ancient Britons.—As ſoon as the Saxons were con- 
verted to Chriſtianity, they received the Roman characters 
from their Italian and Gallic teachers of religion; and theſe 


characters had been already transformed, and adapted to the 


: running hand, then in uſe, 


of 
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Of the Anglo-Saxon Alphabet. 


As the Saxons had certain ſounds in their unpoliſhed and 
harſh language, with which the Romans, as well as the culti- 
vated Gauls were unacquainted, and which therefore could 


not be expreſſed by the common written characters of the lat- 


ter, many of theſe were changed, and ſome new ones adopted ; 


ſuch as that which repreſents the hiſſing 2b, and which was 
borrowed from the Greek ©, theta. This alphabet, termed 


the Anglo-Saxon, maintained its ground till the invaſion of 


the Normans, and for a conſiderable time after that event. 


Of its diſuſe. 


However much the ancient Roman charaQers mig "0 h Ss. 
been disfigured by the corrupted taſte of the middle ages, they 


ſtill retained a certain affinity to their original form: but this 


affinith was deſtroyed by the - peculiar Anglo-Saxon letters. 


In the Saxon and Saxo-Daniſh periods, the national 


taſte, notwithſtanding the progreſs it had made, was ſtill 


much too rude, to exhibit this corruption, in a ſenſible uy 


manner. But when the Normans, o ſubjected England to 


their power, and began to ſpread he higher degrees of . 


provement, that prevailed in France; when the Saxo. Da- : 


niſh language itſelf was refined by the Normannic and later 


French; this aukward ſtate of things became evident, the old 


Anglo-Saxon charaQters were again abandoned, and the Roman 


alphabet in its pure form, ſuch as prevailed at that time in 


France, was conſequently adopted, in preference to the former. 


This 
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Fl This change, however, was now attended with the inconve- 
* | Ag nience, that the ſimple hiſſing middle-ſound, which had for. 
JN merly been expreſſed by the letter e, borrowed from the 
Greek, behoved now to be denoted by the compound tb, 
which could expreſs it only i in a very imperfeR manner. But 
if the improvements in a language be carried on with taſte, , 
of two inconveniences, that one is always preferred, which is 
che leaſt repugnant to the ſenſe of beauty and propriety. The 
old Anglo-Saxon figure diſagreed altogether with the 1 ym- 
metry of the Roman letters; and therefore proved more offen- 
| five to ſound taſte, than the 2b, although it be a compound 
fign for a ſimple ſound, becauſe i it was ſtill agreeable to the 
Roman faſhion, at leaſt with reſpedt to its — 9 


of angular V. miner CharaGers, 


To trace all the chan ges, which theſe characters bave, from 

time to time, undergone i in their figure, would be tedious, and 

is not properly an object of this i inquiry. 1 ſhall remark only 
one circumſtance. | In the latter centuries of the middle age, 
| TE Re when taſte and induſtry began to revive, there aroſe a mode of : 
1 5 veriting, which is properly denominated the“ Broken writ,” 
N | . but which, in common life, is generally called the“ Monkiſh 
writin g,” becauſe the monks; in particular, uſed it in their || 
manuſcripts. It is alſo frequently termed the . Gothic cha- 1 
racer,” not as if it had been invented and uſed by the Goths, 

but in ſo far only, as we are accuſtomed to call all that taſte . 
Gothic, which delights i in angular, pointed, and curled orna- 


38 ments. As this. handwriting Was certainly more beautiful 
| than 
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than the long and © waving” current hand, formerly in uſe, 


it afterwards became general over all Europe, and maintained 


its place till the revival of the ſciences and of good taſte, 
when people returned to the beautiful Roman letters, as they 


were formed, before the barbarous nations imprinted on them 


the marks of their corrupted and uncultivated taſte. 


Theſe characters were firſt diſcontinued in Italy, where the 


round Roman hand was ſoon revived, which 1 is therefore term- 


ed Italian; 1 and whence it was by degrees introduced into 
ſeveral countries of Europe. But as the prevailing degree of 


taſte was by no means uniform, either in all countries, or a- 


mong all the claſſes of one and the ſame nation, this change 


happened in different ways, and with various modifications. 


England, ſince the preceding century, has been gradually a- 


dopting the round Italian letter, 3 in all writings deſigned for 


the higher and middle claſſes; while, on the contrary, in ſuch 
5 writings as are immediately addreſſed to the common people 


(for inſtance, in acts of parliament, public deeds, &c.) the old 4 


angular character, generally called - engrofling,” 3 is ſtill uſed 3 


becauſe they have been long accuſtomed to it, and have not 


yet acquired a ſufficient degree of taſte + to perceive its in- 


elegance. | 


q The 


4 


* The author 8 eos here to the Engliſh lawyers only; - 


as the continuation of this barbarous character is productive of 


conſiderable fees, while the diſuſe of it would materially affect their 
Intereſt, 
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The Engliſh write differently from what they ſpeak. 


The Engliſh language conſiſts of a mixture of the old Saxon 


and Daniſh, of the Normannic and modern French, and of the 


Latin. The Italian and Spaniſh are often added to this num- 


ber, but theſe two languages neither have had, nor could have 


had, ſo great an influence on the Engliſh, as to form a conſti- 


tuent part of it, although individual words may be derived 


from them, which holds alſo with reſpect to many other lan- 


guages. And as the languages before mentioned are ſo differ- 


ent from each other in their external and internal ſtructure, it 


is eaſy to ſee, that this aſſociation or combination of words 


could not take place without great violence, and the deſtruc- 


tion of a great part of the peculiarities of each of the languages 
thus combined in the Engliſh. Since, in all languages, a cloſe 
adherence to etymology preſerves their peculiar form, and has 
a tendency to prevent thoſe remarkable changes, which the 


conſtant progreſs of civilization, as well as the precipitate al- 


terations of the people, would otherwiſe produce; it is not 


difficult to perceive, that, by this method of adopting and incor- 


porating words, the proximate ſtructure of them, with reſpect 
to the ear at leaſt, muſt in a great variety of inſtances be deſtroy- 


ed; eſpecially as this ſtructure, in general, is but very imper- 


fectly Known in ſuch words, as are derived from a foreign lan- 
guage, that forms a component part of the ancient language of 
the country. The Pronunciation, accordingly, in all ſuch 
mixed languages, 1 is exceedingly variable ; becauſe the neareſt 


derivation, of the greater number of words, is unknown to the 


peopl e, 
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people, who ſpeak them; and*conſequently there is no fixed 


immoveable point, to which the ideas denoted by them, might 
be attached, and which could guide the tongue and the ear. 


This deficiency is obvious in all thoſe modern languages, 


which have been formed by a mixture with the Latin, as the 
Italian, French, Spaniſh, and Portugueſe, che pronunciation of 
which is expoſed to far more conſiderable changes than ſuch 


languages, as have remained pure and unmixed, like the Ger- 
man and her northern fiſters, 


Thoſe mixed languages, too, 
would in a few centuries be deprived of their uniformity, had 


not the © latent perception” of neceſſity furniſhed theſe nations 
no percep y dt 


with a method of preſerving, for a long time, the proximate 


derivation of words, at leaſt to the eye, though the ear may 


4 


Explanation of this phenomenon. 
The method of preſerving the etymology of words, as a. 
dopted by the nations above alluded to, is no other than this, 5 
that people write differently from what they ſpeak : a phe- 


nomenon, which indeed has been hitherto 1epreſented, by . 


grammarians. and philoſophic linguiſts, as the moſt palpable 
_ abſurdity that can be conceived ; although the agreement of 


all the weſtern nations of Europe, in what they have thus term- 
ed abſurdity, ſhould have convinced them, that there muſt be 
ſome reaſon for it, and which ought not to be overlook- 


ed. This reaſon then is yo other, than to preſerve, as long as | 


1s neceſſary, to the eye at leaſt, the proximate derivation by 


means of writing, although the pronunciation has loſt it; to 


promote thereby that univerſal intelligibility, which is the 
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firſt and principal objectof language; and, at the ſame time, 
to prevent the ſwerving and fluctuating pronunciation, as 
long as poſlible, from further and ſtill greater deviations.— 
An example or two will ſerve to make the matter more evi- 
dent. The following words, being borrowed from the French 


and Latin languages, /egality, legion, organ, orgies, are now 


8 pronounced legallity, ledxhun, argun, ardshys, It they were 


written in this manner, an Engliſhman might, at length, learn 


to underſtand them tolerably well, but he would ſtill find a dif- 


| ficulty, when theſe words occurred to him again in their ori- 
ginal language, to recognize his own in them. The bond of 
connection between the Engliſh language and its conſtituent 
parts would thus be diſſolved, and the reciprocal intelligibili- 
ty would thereby be rendered obſcure. Further, as the pro- 


nunciation in all ſuch mixed languages, from the cauſes above 


mentioned, is from time to time confiderabiy changed, many 
words would ſoon become altogether obſcure and unintelli- 


gible, did not the etymologieal way of writing them, tin 


maintain their true form, as long as 1s practicable and neceſlary. 


Beſides, the adherence to the neareſt derivation, and the | pre- 


ſervation of the original form of words, by accurate writing, 3 
are likewiſe the means of preventing the extremely fluctuating 
pronunciation from {till greater deviations. This is the true 
5 realon, why all the weſtern Europeans, and conſequently the 
Engliſh too, write differently from what they ſpeak : and as 
this phenomenon has been produced entirely . the latent 
perception of purpoſe and means,” which 1s involyed 1 in ſo 


much obſcurity, that, ſo far as I know, their grammarians 


have 


| tion. | 
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have not yet been able to account for it ; hence we receive a 
leſſon, not to cenſure the like regulations, if they are univer- 
ſally adopted by one or more nations, until the real foundation 


of them has been diſcovered. The difference of this mode of 


writing 1 from that of ſpeaking, i is indeed in itſelf an imperſec- 


tion ; but in all thoſe languages, that are ſo thoroughly mixed, 


it is a real perfection; becauſe it preſerves at leaſt to the eye, 


the immediate derivation, and conſequently furniſhes us with 


the eaſieſt poſſible method of underſtanding words, while it 


ſerves to prevent any further deviations in the pronuncia- 


Of Orthography. 


On the preceding doctrine of pronunciation, is alſo founded : 
5 the greateſt and moſt important part of the Engliſh orthogra- 
: phy, or rather, the orthography of the Engliſh language i is the 


reverſed doctrine of pronunciation; becauſe it muſt ſhe w, how 


n uttered ſound i is to be written with its proper charac- 
ters. The leſs important parts of it are, the rules tor uſing 


initial capital letters, the diviſion of ſyllables, the ſpelling | of 


compound words, the orthographical ligns, and the like. 


Of the fridture of BIO 


Neither orthography, nor the doctrine of tone, nor any 0 


ther part of grammar, can diſpenſe with the elements of the 


Aruciure of words, or etymology in the ſtricteſt and moſt rigid 


tenſe ; however much this has been neglected in all the Eng- 


lib grammars, with which I am acquainted. Hence I pro- 


Pole 
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poſe here, to make an attempt towards tracing and marking 


the outlines of this doctrine, which 1s ſo little underſtood in all 
languages. J 


+ 


9 of words and CO: 
| Language 3 1s compoſed of words. A word is the percepti- 


. ble expreſſion of an idea, which 18 pronounced without ſuſ- 
N pending the voice. Words then are the names of particular 
ideas, and are conſequently as various in their ſtructure, as 
the ideas themſelves. In general, a word may conſiſt of one 
or more ſyllables, and a y lable i is a perceptible | ſound, which 
is pronounced with a fingle emiſſion from the mouth. Since, 
therefore, the vowels are ſimple ſounds, which are produced 
by the mere opening of the mouth, and diphrhongs are double 
ſounds, namely two yowels, in which the voice paſſes, with- 
out ſuſpenſion, from one opening to another, it follows from 


this, that a word properly contains as many ſyllables, as there 
5 occur in it vowels or diphthongs. I haye uſed the term pro- 


"poly 2” oe the Pronunciation, in Engliſh, occaſions a variety i 
of exceptions, by ſuppreſling many vowels, ſo that for inſtance 


a word, which in writing conſiſts of four yllables, may in 
pronunciation conſiſt only of tree... 


Divi on of words, according to their Arufture 


All words, with reſpe&t to their ſtructure, are of three kinds ; 
they are either radicals, or derivatives, or compounds, Con- 
tracted words might alſo be added here ; but they belong for 
the moſt part to the language of low life; for inſtance, gaſſer 

5 for 
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for good father; gammer, for good mother; or if they are at 


all in general uſe, they are conſidered and treated as radicals, 


| Definition of radicals. 


Radical words are properly ſuch, as expreſs the firſt origi- 
nal idea, of whatever kind, by a ſingle emiſſion from the 
mouth; and hence they are uniformly monoſyllables, becauſe 


every original idea is founded, on a fingle tranfient and 


undivided ſenſation. Theſe radicals may again be divided in- 


to various ſpecies : but in grammar, this diviſion is not at- 


_ tended with any practical advantage; for every word that is 


a monoſyllable, if it cannot be proved to be contracted from 


two others, is admitted there as à radical. In the following 


| part of this treatiſe we ſhall find, that, i in Engliſh, the moſt of 
the words borrowed from the French, Latin, and other foreign 


languages, are treated as radicals, of whatever number of - 


lables they may conſiſt. 


Among the radical wotds are likewiſe comprehended thoſe, 


which have adopted the final letter e, for the ſake of rendering 

the harſh monoſyllables ſomewhat ſofter, although they ac- 
quire, by this proceſs, an additional ſyllable. In all the tnodern 
European languages, particul arly 1 in the Engliſh, German, and 
French, this e has been an uſeful expedient, to ſoften the harſn- 
neſs of the old languages, and to introduce into them ſmooth- 
neſs and harmony. Examples of this kind, in Engliſh, occur 


in the words ake, alcove, ale, aniſe, ape, to appeaſe, babe, baize, 


to bake, &c. z as likewiſe in the German words Afr, an ape; 


Bube, Knabe, a boy, and many others, Upon a ſuperficial pe- 
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ruſal of Engliſh works, written during the laſt centuries, we 
ſhall find, that this expedient, from an extravagant fondneſs 
for refinement, has been carried to exceſs, and thus the ſtruc- 


ture of words rendered obſcure. There 1s no doubt, that, 


with increaſing cultivation, the Engliſh perceived this i impro- 
priety, and therefore rejected this e, with which, in many 


caſes, the words had been unneceſſarily loaded: in thoſe words, 


however, where it was til preſerved in writing, it was ſup- 


* 
prefled 1 in the pronunciation, and thus became a mute final e; 


hence the above mentioned words are pronounced abE, al- 


tobv, ahl, tinnis; abp, &. But whether this alteration has 
been accompliſhed within proper limits, and whether the lan- 


guage has not acquired, through this medium, much unneceſ- : 


fary harſhneſs, J ſhall not attempt to decide. I muſt only ob- 


ſerve, that it is a very erroneous rule, by which, according 
to the Engliſh grammarians, this mute e makes the preceding 
vowel uniformly long, if by the term long we are to under- 
ſtand extended. Examples of the contrary occur in the words, ; 
axe, fickle, badge, bottle, and a great many others; beſide the | 
words conſiſting of three and four ſyllables, in which the pre- 
| ceding ſyllable 1 18 not at all accentuated, and much leſs ſhould | 


it be lengthened, as in artifice, concurrence, \ perceptible, c. 
Of Derivatives. 


The limits of the derived and compound words cannot, in 


every individual caſe, be accurately aſcertained ; although they 


may be determined with ſufficient preciſion, according to the 


ideas connected with theſe words. In a grammatical ſenſe, 
1 . 
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a derived idea is formed by joining an obſcure collateral no- 
tion to a principal, or radical idea, and by conſidering both as 
one ſingle idea: and a derived word arifes from expreſſing this 


obſcure collateral notion, by means of a ſyllable, which is no 


longer uſed as a peculiar word, conſequently is as obſcare as 


the collateral notion itſelf. Such a ſyllable is then "IO a 
derived ſyllable. 
The derived [ſpllables now are of two kinds; they are placed 


either before or after the word : in the former caſe they may 


be called prepeſi ita, while in the latter, we ſhall call them - 


pofita. Both, however, muſt no longer be uſed as pecu- 
Har words; for in this caſe the new word is not a derivative, 
but a compound, The prepoſe ita, as well as the Pope ita, are, 
in Engliſh, of two different forts : J they originate either from 


the Saxo-Daniſh, or from the Latin and F trench. The words 
derived from the Taft two languages are, indeed, confidered 
28 radicals, and are not ſubject to any determined rules; but 
with the former, namely the Saxo-Daniſh, he ought to be ac- 


_ curately acquainted, who is defirous of acquiring a thorough | 


knowledge of the Engliſh language, and of facilitating his 


ſtudy of the tone or accent of words ; a doctrine, which, with- 


out this previous knowledge, would appear very perplexed. 


The principal prepofita, from the Saxo-Daniſh, are the ſy1- - 


lables a, be, for, (in ſo far as it reprefents the German ver) mis, 


and un; for inſtance, away, aloud, abroad, above, anew, to a- 
bet, to abide, abode; before, to begin, beget, befall, befriend; 


to miſgive, miſlead, miſbehave, miſtruſt, miſtake ; unaware, 


unbelief, undone.— The chief French-Latin ſyllables are the 
followia 
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following; ac, com, con, em, en, ob, op, pre, re, ſe, ſub and ſur. 


The principal Saxo-Daniſn poſtpoſita are theſe: ard, cow- 


ard; ; ed, for forming paſſive participles; ; as created, oppreſſed, 


animated ; ; el, ſynonymous with the German el, as bowel ; er, 


not only in ſubſtantives, where it correſponds with the German 


er ; adder, anſwer, alder, angler, finger; but likewiſe in 


* 


verbs, to ſtammer, to waver; and in prepoſitions, as after ;— 


the {yllable en, in adjectives, as leaden, ſudden, ſullen in 


verbs, to heighten, blacken, redden; , abbeſs, dutcheſs, | 
largeſs ey, agreeing with the German ey, as abbey, ſur- 
vey ming, for forming the preſent participles, as well as ſub- 


| ſtantives, f in both of which it correſponds with the German 1 


ing and ung: feeding, breeding ich, like the German iſch, 


in apiſn, fooliſh le, the ſame as the German el, as idle, ancle, | 


angle, apple 5. as the German lich, particularly for form- 
ing adverbs, as abſolutely, greatly, accordingly ue, for the 


formation of abſtract ideas, like the German miſs, as goodneſs, 


frankneſs, abſtemiouſneſs ; —ſhip, not unlike. the German 
ſchaft, as lordſhip, friendſhip ., correſponding with the Ger- 


man ig, in adverbs, and on in ſubſtantives, as already, ab- 


bey.- 


—But far more numerous are the terminations 1 


ed from the Latin-French ſyllables, ance, ant, ate, ble, bly, 


FOE cle, cy, cer, ter, en, ence, ent, tal, ran, ic, J., ive, ion, 


Aion, tion, ment, or, ous, ple, tive, ure, 95 &c. 1 cannot enter 


upon the ſigniſication and the practical uſe of all theſe derived 


ſyllables; ſince my purpoſe, in this Place, i 18 merely directed 


to excite the attention of future teachers of the Engliſh lan- 


guage, with reſpect 10 them. Let nobody, however, i imagine, 
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that the inveſtigation of theſe particles is a mere illuſion; for 


their utility, throughout the whole grammar, is very great, 


particularly 3 in the ſubſequent doctrine of the accent. 
All theſe derived ſyllables, and eſpecially the poſtpoſita, may 


again be combined with one another in different ways; as 


coward, cowardly, cowardlineſs, or cowardice ; crafty, craftily, 


eraftineſs, or craft; yet to inveſtigate their peculiar ſtructure, 


would exceed the limits of this Eſſay. 


Compound words. 


If two or more words, ſtill current by themſelves, are com- 


bined i into one, there ariſes from this combination a compound 


word. By means of derivation we conjoin an obſcure colla- 


teral notion to a radical idea; but 1 in compounding words, we 


unite two radical ideas, or rather two clear notions, into one. 


The deſign of ſuch an union is ro determine a word and its I 


meaning, more accurately, by the medium of another ; but 


frequently alſo to exprels a metaphorical idea, by means of 
both. That, which is determined by another, or the cardinal i 
word, in Engliſh as well as in German, i is placed laſt : while 


| the determining word, in both languages, ſtands foremoſt. 


Thus in the examples, cherry-tree, child-birth, powerful, to . 


undergo, to ſubdue, the latter words contain the principal idea, 
that is more cloſely determined by the words ſtanding fore- 


moſt, 4b 


The compound words are as various as there are parts of 


| ſpeech, which can be mutually combined. The ſubſtantive 


may in this manner be determined by another ſubſtantive, as 


r 2 | | gold. 
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gold-fiſn; or by an adjective, as green-ſiſh ; or by a parti- 


ciple, as looking-glaſs; or by a pronoun, as ſelf-conceit ; or 
by a verb, as break-faſt ; or by an adverb, as fore-noon ;—the 
adjective and participle may be joined to a ſubſtantive, as 

hand-full ; to another adjective, as big-bodied; - the verb to 


A ſubſtantive, as horſe-whip, bind- weed; particularly by the 


particles Fore, out, ab, ad, at, de, 1 in, ob, e, ex, &c. ;—the adverb 


to another adverb, as there-fore, where-ever, &c. 


It would lead me too far from my object, if I attempted to 


define the nature of true compounds; for this ean be accom- 


pliſhed only by means of a minute and accurate inveſtigation 
of them, from which the geaeral rules for the cempounding 
of words muſt reſult, and at the ſame time the various modi- 8 


fications, to which the determining word i is liable, mi might be 


diſcovered and eſtabliſhed. 


of the tone or accent of words. 


The rules for the tone or accentuation of words, in Eng- 


| lih, are perhaps more variable and intricate than in any 


other language. This want of uniformity is owing, partly to 


the whole genius and diſpoſition of the language, partly to the 


careleſs method and confuſed notions of grammarians.—1. On 


account of the genius and diſpoſition of the language. The 
Engliſh tongue is a mixture of the Saxon, Daniſh, French, and 


Latin; it has therefore loſt A great ſhare of its peculiarity, 


_ while each of theſe foreign languages, being thoroughly mix- 
ed with it, have likewiſe communicated to it a conſiderable 
part of their analogical affinities. Among other parts of gram- 


tar, this deviation is obvious in the accentuation of words, 


Which 


ö 
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which is regulated by different analogies ; hence no general 


and determined rules can be laid down for it. In the Ger- 


man language, the tone is the moſt regular and ſettled part of 


grammar; hence it can be reduced to a few plain rules. —2. 


On account of the confuſion prevailing among gramma- 


confounded the proſaic meaſure of the accent with that of 
the metrical, and therefore conſtantly ſpeak of long and ſhort 


and which occaſion great embarraſsment. 


I am induced to cenſure, upon this head, not oully the 


| grammarians and ſchoolmaſters of the common ſort, but even 


ſuch teachers and writers as claim a ſuperior rank, for 


inſtance a Jouxsox, SHERIDAN, and ſeveral others. The 
latter has publiſhed | « A General Dictionary of the Eng- 
hſh language, in two Volumes, Quarto, London, 1780 in 
which he confines himſelf entirely to the accent, and the 
Pronunciation of words; ; but, with reſpect to the for- 
mer, he proceeds i in the ſame intricate, fluQtuating, and unde- 


_ termined manner, as his other brethren of Priſcian's family. 
| which rational teachers mays in a great meaſure, explain this 
thus arrive at ſome certainty, at leaſt with reſpe& to a con- 


fiderable number of Engliſh words. Previouſly to this in- 


quiry, however, it will be requiſite to premiſe ſome general 


General 


rians, who, in Engliſh, as well as in German, have always 


— 


ſyllables ; ; notions, which do not at all apply to this doctrine, 


It is therefore my aim in this Eſſay, to propoſe a method, by 


obſcure doctrine concerning the accentuation of words, and 


ideas, and to diſmiſs altogether, the former notions of fong 
and hort ſyllables, 
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General Definitions of the accent. 


The accent conſiſts in a particular elevation of the voice, 
with which, in polyſyllables, the one am is as it were 


raiſed above the others : thus 3 in emergency, employment, the 


ſyllables mer and ploy are called accentuated ſyllables. The 


| reaſon of this mode of diſtinguiſhing one ſyllable from ano- 
ther, is properly contained in the nature of the word and the 
intention of the ſpeaker, who, by this elevation of the voice, 
points out that ſyllable, which expreſſes the principal idea, 
and to which he chiefly directs the attention of the hearer. 

; Hence the two accentuated ſyllables, above mentioned, con- 
tain the principal ideas of the words, in which they occur, 
and all the other ſyllables denote only collateral ideas, or fur- 
ther determinations, inflexions, and the like. I have ſaid, 
that this, 1 in the nature of the thing, is . properly” the in- 
| tention of the accent; for this reaſon in the German, and pro- 
bably, too, in all other unmixed languages, we meet with the 

general rule, that the radical ſyllable, in ſuch words as conſiſt 
of a plurality of ſyllables, always receives the accent; ſince it 


contains che principal idea of the word. In the German lan- 
guage, this rule is ſo general, that the few exceptions from it 
ſcarcely deſerve any attention. But as the Engliſh is a very 


mixed language, this rule is liable here to a much greater num- 


ber of exceptions ; eſpecially with reſpect to the words bor- 
rowed from the Latin and French, in which the radical 


ſyllable has become obſcure, ſo that it cannot in all in- 


ſtances preſerve its due accent Since [ propoſe: to reſume 
that ſubject in another part of this Eſſay, I ſball here only 


remark, 
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remark, that thoſe words from the Anglo-Saxon, which are 


{ill current in the Engliſh language, follow this rule, and per- 
haps as uniformly as in the — 


Diſtin&tion of the accent as ; to it farce, 


The tone or accent muſt be diſtinguiſhed, both as to its 


force and duration. With reſpect to the former, it may be 


divided into the principal and concurrent force of the accent. 


There are certain polyſyllables, i in which two of the ſyllables 


are marked by the accent, when one of them, that requires 
the ſtrongeſt elevation of the voice, receives the principal ; 
force ; while the other, in which the elevation of the voice is 
weaker, i is uttered with a concurrent force. Thus, in the word 
hörſe-courſer, the ſyllable bor, as well as the ſyllable cour, 
are both marked by the accent ; yet with this difference, that 
the former is more ſtrongly pronounced, and the Principal 
force is laid upon it; while in the latter, the elevation of the 
voice is weaker, and conſequently it is denoted only hy a con- 
current force. There i is, however, a general rule, which de- 
| ſerves to be remarked in this place, and according to which no 
word can have more than « one principal accent. But the caſes, | 
in which words, . beſide the principal one, may have a con- 
current accent, are the two following: 1, in n compound words, 
where every word retains its accent, yet ſo that, in one of the 


words, this accent becomes the principal or predominant ſound, 


as will clearly appear from the ſequel; 2, in derivatives conſiſt- 
ing of polyſyllables, which require the principal accent to be 
laid upon the fourth or fifth ſyllable from the end; in which 
paſs, unleſs. : [yHable be ſuppreſſed, one of the derived ſylla- 


bles 
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bles receives a ſecondary or concurrent accent; becauſe three 
or four ſyllables 1 in ſucceſſion, without any diſtinction of tone, 


would offend the ear. In the word deginerateneſs, the ac- 
cent reſts upon the ſyllable ge; and though the e in the ſy]. 


lable ze be ſuppreſſed, there would {till follow three ſyllables 


in ſucceſſion, without any elevation of the voice, if the fylla- 


ble ra were not pronounced with a ſecondary accent; by 


_ which means this monotony is avoided. The ſame occurs in 


the es fatherlineſs delicateneſs, . &c. 


of the duration of the accent. 


| Whether the accent be principal or ſecondary, it is with. re» 
ſped to its duration, either extenged (long) or acute, (ſhort). 


It is extended, when the voice dwells longer upon the vowel, 


as in the words, fame, fate, father; acute, when it quickly paſſes 


over tae vowel and reſts upon the conſonant, which then ac. 


quires a double ſound, as in fan, when, mother, pen. Theſe 


diſtinctions between the extended and acute accent, the gram- 


; marians of the Engliſh as well as the German and other lan- 
guages, have endeavoured to expreſs by the terms /ong and 
: ort; but as they were under the neceffity of calling thoſe 


ſyllables, which are pronounced with no accent whatever, 
upon the ſame plan, either long or ſhort, they involved them- 
ſelves in perpetual labyrinths, from which there was no eſcape, 


The fact is, that in proſody every accentuated ſyllable is like- | 


wiſe long, whether the accent be extended or acute ; for here 


the unaccentuated or neutral ſyllables alone are ſhort, —In the 
Dictionary of the Engliſh language, which I have publiſhed in 


two volumes, 8vo, Leipzig, 1783 and 1796, I have pointed 
out 
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but the extended or long accent thus (a) and the acute or 


ſhort accent with this (a) mark: yet as I was miſled at the 


commencement of the work, by implicitly following Johnſon 


as my guide in the accent, I began that diſtinction only about 
the middle of the letter A. 


Difference between extended and acute ſyllables. 


From what has been ſaid in the preceding ſection, it is evi- 
N dent, that in the extended accent the voice dwells longer upon 
the vowel; thus the ſucceeding conſonant can have only a 
mild and ſimple ſound : as on the contrary, in the acute accent 
the voice quickly glides over the vowel and reſts upon the 
conſonant, which conſequently 1 is pronounced with more ener- 
gy, or like a double conſonant. | Hence, in German, we find 
the excellent rule prevailing, by which only a ſimple conſon- 
ant is uſed after a long or extended vowel, but a double con- 


ſonant after a ſhort or acute vowel; excepting thoſe caſes, 


where two different conſonants accompany the preceding vowel 3 


for inſtance, ich tam, I came; Der Ramm, the comb; die Muſe, 
the Muſe; zu miifſen, to be obliged. This rule indeed is 
liable to ſome exceptions, but it forms nevertheleſs one of the 


moſt admirable peculiarities of that language ; a peculiarity, 


of which the modern innovators wiſh to deſpoil it; as theſe 


men are more fond of deſtroying than of erecting. But in the 
Engliſh. language, where the pronunciation is perpetually at 
war with the orthography , that excellent rule cannot be 


put in practice, as the exceptions from it are more numerous 


than the caſes to which it applies. Thus the words, män, 


müd mig, mother, minion, Sc. have the ſhort or acute ac- 
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cent, though only a Single conſonant follows the vowel ; while 
the words, all, alms, moſt, call, fall, falſe, farm, &c. take the 


long or extended accent, notwithſtanding that the vowel is ac= 


companied by two conſonants. Even the orthographical 


diphthongs are not uniformly pronounced as ſuch; for they 


arevery frequently uttered ſhort or acute, as is obvious in the 


words, dead, head, learn, lead, méadow, &c. Nay, it often 
happens, that even double ſounds, according to orthography 


at leaſt, may occur in ſyllables, which. receive no accent; 


for inſtance in the words, chaplain, pidgeon, förfeit. In theſe 
| circumſtances, it muſt be extremely difficult to lay down fixed 
rules, in what caſes and ſituations the accent is acute, and 


| where it muſt be extended. 


07 the accent of radicals. 


Al radicals are originally monoſyllables, except in the caſes 
already pointed out, where the harſh ſound of the monoſylla- 
ble has been ſoftened by the additional vowel e. As every 
radical word is the ſign of an idea, it likewife has its peculiar 
determined accent, but which is perceivable only 1 in combination 


with other words; - for the accent itſelf 1s nothing elſe- than 


than a relative idea. There are however words, which in the 


connexion of a ſentence receive no accent, but throw it upon 


the ſucceeding word; and theſe are commonly fuch words as 


denote circumſtances or unimportant modifications ; for in- 


ſtance, the article, ſeveral of the pronouns, and the particles. 


In © the finger, my houſe, on the eaſt,” the determining words, 
the, my, on the, throw their accent upon the ſubſtantives that 
accompany them, All theſe caſes ought to be determined with 

| | _ preciſion 
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preciſion in an Engliſh grammar; it is ſufficient here, to have 


hinted at them.—All the radical words, however, which ſig- 


nify principal ideas, ſuch as ſubſtantives, verbs, adjectives, 


&c. muſt neceſſarily be accentuated. It is evident from theſe 


remarks, that the accent, in monoſyllables, as well as in po- 
lyſyllables, wholly depends on the importance of the idea. c 
Of the accent of derivatives. 


With reſpect to the accent, the derivatives muſt be divided 


into two great claſſes; namely into ſuch as are derived from 


the Saxo-Daniſh, and into thoſe which have been adopted 


from the French and Latin : both muſt, in ckis relpedt, be ſub- 
ject to different rules. 


＋ he words derived from the Saxo-Daniſh, follow that very | 
4217 and preciſe rule, according to which, in polyſyllables, 


the principal accent 1s uniformly placed upon the original 


or radical ſyllable ; a rule, which in German is liable to fewer 


exceptions than any other, and which I believe to be as gene- 


ral in Engliſh, ſince it is fo deeply founded on the nature of 
| the thing, and the purpoſe of language : for my part, I am 


acquainted with no words, that can be conſidered as exceptions. 


A few inſtances will ſerve to ilutrate this aſſertion. The 


following are derivatives with additional preceding ſyllables ; 3 


afar, away, behind, beget, begin, besides ;—with ſucceeding ſyl- 


lables are, acorn (from the Low Saxon Ecker, i in which inſtance 


the ſyllable o orn correſponds with the German final ſyllable- 
er), bareneſs, beggarlineſs, tameneſs, father, mother, singer, 


boſom, ren, 2 with both preceding and ſucceed- 
$2 ang 


| ing ſyllables are, aſhamed, beholden, behaviour, beginning, be- 


\ 
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commgly.—Thoſe, who pay proper attention to this eaſy rule, 
will find, that one half of the difficulties, in placing the ac- 
cent oh Engliſh words, 1s thereby removed. e 

The words derived from the F rench and Latin, i in ſome in- 
ſtances, likewiſe follow this rule; 20 abate, to abandon, abridge, 
abominable, abſtomious &c.; 5 but as the exceptions from it are 
more numerous than the caſes to which it applies, it cannot be 
conſidered as a general rule ; for in the examples, avenue, Bar- 
birity, bombardment, commiſſur y, continent, continuity, inocu- 
lation, &c. the accent is throughout placed upon derived ſyl- 
lables. In addition to this difficulty of diſtinguiſhing the ac- 


cent, we may obſerve, that the Engliſh words very frequently 
diſplace the accent from the ſyllable, which poſſeſſed it in 


Latin or French. This is the caſe in the words, Erope, 45. 
ence, ablative, abrogate, abſolute, academy, accent, adage, ad- 
vocate, af nee, Balloòn, and a great many others. But even 
here ſome general rules may be formed, which would hold 
good, at lcaſt with reſpect to ſome particular caſes. Thus in 
derived words, that terminate with the ſyllables fon, tion, 
cious and tious, the accent reſts upon the next- preceding ſyl- | 
lable: this and ſimilar rules we find already ſtated in the com- 
mon grammars.— Tne cauſes, from which the placing of the 
accent in Engliſh words is ſo precarious, are chiefly the fol- 


lowing : 1. becauſe theſe words had in their original lan- 


guages, namely in Latin and French, already deviated from 


the natural rule above mentioned; the Latin words. emputare, 


imprudcntia, adequarus, and the French words imputer, marine, 


marcber , 


ä 
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marcher, opinion, have not preſerved their accents uponithe ra. 


dical ſyllables ;—2. becauſe in the Engliſh language theſe 
words were frequently contracted, ſo that a change in the pla- 


cing of the accent became neceſſary; v. g. to opne, from the 


Latin opindri, or the French opinèr; although this accidental 
change was frequently attended with the advantage of repla- 
eing the accent upon the radical ſyllable of the word; in this 


condition we find the verbs, to desire, from the French defirer ; 


to deſpair, from the Latin deſperare ; to dec, from * 


Of the accent of compound words. 


Although, every word, when compounded with another, 
preſerves its peculiar accent (book-binder, bäck-bite) yet as 
there can be only one Principal accent pronounced in each 


| word, this accent is uſually, « and according to rule, 77 placed | 


upon the determining word, namely that which ſtands fore- 


molt ; for inſtance, alder-man, Gxle-tree, back: bite, back-ward, 
bane-ful, bare-foot, Blood. ſbed, codl. pit. I have ſaid, according - 
to rule; for there are indeed many exceptions here, not only 


with reſpe& to various particles, as in the words al-mighty, 


an- other,  arch-deacon,with-hold,with-o2t, where-by, un-like, un- 


der-tafe, c. but likewiſe in the triple compound words, al- 


0 .gither,aſb-widne day, what -ſo-tver, bere-to-fore, for which 


inſtances, however, many fixed rules might be diſcovered. | 


Refledtions upon words as parts of ſpeech. 


The rules concerning the letters and their pronunciation, 


the ſtructure of words, and the accent founded upon that 


ſtructure, 
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ſtructure, compoſe the firſt and etymological part of grammar; 


after which follows the ſecond diviſion, treating of words as 


parts of ſpeech, and their inflection. Words are called parts 


_ of ſpeech, in fo far as they denote different modifications of 


ideas in the connexion of a ſentence : and in order to underſtand. 


a language thoroughly, we muſt previouſly acquire clear no- 


tions of this ſubject.— Speech is the audible enunciation of 


our ideas, and theſe are (generally) produced by objects 


without us. In ſo far as. theſe objects affect the repreſenta- 


tions of the mind, they are of two kinds only ; namely, either 
felf- ſubſiſtent things, i. e. ſubſtances ; or thoſe circumſtances 


and modifications which occur in ſubſtances, i. e. the accidental. 


If our ſpeech were conformable to the nature of things, we 


ſhould have no more than theſe two parts of ſpeech ; but as 


we cannot comprehend a ſubſtance with all its relations, at one 


view, nor conceive theſe in an uniform manner, various parts 


of ſpeech muſt neceſſarily reſult, particularly with reſpe& to 


the accidental. Beſides, the degree of perſ picuity in our con- 


- ceptions renders a new diſtinction necellary ; ; ſince the repre- 


ſentations of the mind are either ſo obſcure, that they remain 


mere ſenſations, or aſſume the form of clear notions. As, 


therefore, with reſpect to the parts of ſpeech, every thieg de- 


pends upon the method, in which they are exhibited to the | 


mind; and as this method is by no means uniform in all na- 


tions, conſequeutly the number and diſpoſition of the parts 
of ſpeech do not correſpond with each other in all languages. 


The Engliſh, for example, have arranged t their ideas and repre- 


ſentations i in the manner as follows, 


I, 
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I; Abſtruſe repreſentations, or mere ſenſations, in an abſtract 


ſenſe. The expreſſion of theſe affords the interjeGions; or 


words of ſenſation, which denote mere abſtract ſenſations. 


From the higher branches of etymology we learn, that 


the interjections are the foundation of all language; becauſe 


= our repreſentations muſt be firſt. abſtruſe, and conſequently 


mere ſenſations, before they can be developed into clear no- 


tions, 


Il. Diſtindt repreſentatioris or r ideas, the expreſſion of which 


- furniſhes us with words, i in the moſt concrete and peculiar 


ſenſe. —The things, of which we have 1deas, are of a two- 


fold nature; namely, 


1. Self- Jubfiftent things or ful tances, and every thing that 


is exhibited to the mind as independent. Ibe fign or ex- 
- preſſion of them 1 is the ſubſtantive. 


2. Accidental things, among which we compriſe all that 
can be diſtinguiſhed 1 in the ſelf-ſubſiſtent thing, and that re- 


lates to it. In general, this is again of a twofold nature 3 


for i it is either belonging to the thing itſelf, as red, 8 


: Beautiful; or it is external to It; 6s now, here, away : 
the former caſe, it is called a quality; in the latter, a eir- 
d umſtance. But according to the manner of exhibiting it, 
this accidental thing is again divided into different claſſes, 


which afford an equal number of parts of ſpeech. It is con- 


ſidered, 


A. Independently, external to the ſelf-fubiftent ching, and 


and in immediate connection with it; and then it is in the 


aſoreſaid manner of two kinds; namely, 


| 
| 
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1. 2 quality; hence ariſes the qualifying word, or the 


adverb of quality, which can be predicated of the ſubſtantive, 
only by means of a verb; 
2. a circumſtance, which in grammar, is of three different 
kinds ; viz. 
a, an independent circumſtance, the adverbium circum- 
flantiz, or a word expreſſive of a circumſtance, in the moſt 
concrete ſenſe ; es, - . 
2 the relation ſubſiſting between two  ſelf-ſublifient | 
things, the prepoſition ; and | 
c, the relation between feats and their meanders, 
the conjunttion. | 
B. As compriſed in the attribute, i. e. ſomething accidental 
reſpecting the circumſtance of time, number, &c, predicated 
of the ſelf-ſubfiſtent thing, VIZ. the verb. 
C. As already attributed, or in immediate connexion with 
the ſubſtantive. This is either 
I; a predicated quality, i i. e. a property, the name of 
which | is expreſſed by the adjective; or 
2. a circumſtance ; and then _ 
a, of ſelf-ſubſiſtence, the article ; 3 


b, of the accidental relation to the perſon, the Pro- 
noun ; and laſtly 


, of computation, the axmber. 


Farther reflefions upon words. 


Fred the premiſes laid down, the e parts of ſpeech 
are the neceſſary reſult : 


1. The kenden, or the ſign of all thin ok do not 4 
ſubſiſt 
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ſubſiſt of themſelves, but which are likewiſe conceived as 


ſuch. It is either a proper name, nomen proprium; or the 


name of a certain claſs of things, nomen appellativum. As the 
latter appertains to ſeveral things of the ſame ſpecies (for in- 
ſtance, mar, horſe, houſe.) and thus again ſuffers a great dimi- 


nution of its ſelf-ſubſiſtence, certain words became neceſſary, 


in order to reſtore this ſelf-fubſiltance, in ſuch lfituations | as 
required it. This was accompliſhed | 


2, by means of the articles ; 


33 by numbers, that expreſs the circumſtance of compnta- | 
tion; and — by 


4, by the pronouns ; which ſerve to denote the immediate 
relation of the perſon, in connexion with the ſubſtantive. 


12 The accidental thing, as connected with the ſubſtance it= 


ſelf, is conſidered, in the German language, in two different 
ways, namely of itſelf (per ſe), in which caſe it can be pre- 
dicated of the ſubſtantive, by means of a verb only, v. g. this 
houſe is large ; or in immediate connexion with the ſubſtantive, 
as the large houſe, a great houſe. In the former caſe it is called 
; adverbium qualitatis or a ga! Ming word; but in the latter, © BY 
is ſimply an adjectiuum or a word of property : this ! is derived 
from the former, by means of a peculiar method of inflecting 
it, by grammarians called concretion. In Engliſh, however, 
this diſtinction does not prevail; for the adjectives here are 


nowiſe different from the ad verbs of quality; ; hence a peculiar 


term of art would be requiſite to denote, with preciſion, the 


idea combined in both caſes God is almighty, and the almighty 


God. To this head alfo belong the participles, xhich are 
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1. 2 quality; hence ariſes the qualifying word, or the 
adverb of quality, which can be predicated of the ſubſtantive, 
only by means of a verb; 

2 aun. which 3 in grammar, 18 of three different 
kinds; viz. 

a, an independent circumſtance, the Aver bin circum- 
Aantiæ, or a word expreſſive of a circumſtance, i in the moſt 
concrete ſenſe; 
b, the relation ſubſiſting between two felf-ſubſiſten 
things, the prepoſition ; and 
e, the relation between ſentences and their members, 
the confunction. 
vo As compriſed in the attribute, i 1. e. . ſomething accidental | 
reſpeQing the circumſtance of time, number, &c, predicated 
of the ſelf-ſubfiſtent thing, viz. the verb. 
C. As already attributed, or in immediate connexion with 
the ſubſtantive. This is either | 
_— predicated quality, i. e. a property, the name of 
which i is expreſſed by the adjective; or 
2. a circumſtance; and then again 
a, of ſclf-ſubſiſtence, the article; 


b, of the accidental relation to the perſon, the Pro- 
noun; and laſtly 


c, of computation, the number. 


Farther reflections upon words. 
From the premiſes laid down, the 9 parts of ſpeecli 


are the neceſſary reſult : 


1. The ſubſantzve, or the fign of al thin gs, which do not only 
ſabſiſt 
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ſubſiſt of themſelves, but which are likewiſe conceived as 
ſuch. It is either a proper name, nomen proprium ; or the 
name of a certain claſs of things, nomen appellativum. As the 
latter appertains to ſeveral things of the ſame ſpecies (for in- 
ſtance, man, horſe, houſe.) and thus again ſuffers a great dimi- 
nution of its ſelf-ſubſiſtence, certain words became neceſſary, 
in order to reſtore this ſelf-ſubfiſtance, i in ſuch fituations as 


required it. This was accompliſhed 


2, by means of the articles; 


35 by aumberu, that expreſs ie circumſtance of compnta- 
tion Wn 125 


4, by the pronouns ; ; which ſerve to Aenate the immediate 
relation of the perſon, in connexion with the ſubſtantive. 
$5 The accidental thing, as connected with the ſubſtance it- 
: ſelf, is conſidered, in the German language, i in two different 
ways, namely of itſelf (per fe), 1 in which caſe it can be pre- 
dicated of the ſubſtantive, by means of a verb only, v. g. this 
bouſe i 25 large; or in immediate connexion with the ſubſtantive, 
as the large houſe, a a great bouſe. In the former caſe it 1s called - 
adverbium qualitatis or a quali ifying word ; but i in the latter, it 
is ſimply an adjectivum or a word of property : this i is derived 
from the former, by means of a peculiar method of inflecting 
it, by grammarians called concretion. In Engliſh, however, 
this diſtinction does not prevail; for the adjectives here are 
nowiſe different from the adverbs of quality; hence a peculiar 
term of art would be requiſite to denote, with preciſion, the 
idea combined in both caſes : God ts almighty, and the almighty 
God. — To this head alſo belong the participles, hich are 


t | „ 
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ot confidered as particular parts of ſpeech, but are either ad- 
jectives or adverbs of quality derived from the verb; ſo that 
they expreſs, in the ſame word, the collateral idea of time. 


6, The verb, a part of ſpeech, predicating"of the ſubſtantive 


that which is accidental, together with different collateral 


ideas, combined 1 in one and the ſame word, 
7, The Prepoſitions ; 8, conjunctions; and 9, . 


ving been conſidered i in the preceeding ſection, require n no fur- 


0 
ther explanation. 


| Hnalyf s of the n 


That which i is accidental may be expreſſed in a great va- 


rlety of ways, as belonging to the ſelf-ſubſiſtent thing; whence 


a number of caſual relations ariſe, which would render our 


ipeech extremely prolix, if we had not contrived means of 


immediately denoting them in the compaſs of every word 


itſelf, throu gh ſimple radical ſounds, i i. e. by inflecting the word. 


The Germans have adopted the following modes of W 


1. The diſtinction of plurality in ſubſtantives, or the ſorma- 
tion of the plural. 2 he diſtinction of the relation ſubſiſting 


between the ſubſtantive cont ned i in the predicate, and the 


fubject the declenſion. * The diſtinction of the gender in the 


words determining the ſubſtantive; the motion. 4. The 


change of an adverb of quality into an adjective; the concre- 
tion, 5. The diſtinction between a higher and the higheſt de- 
gree expreſſed in an adverb of quality, or adjective; the degrees 


of compartſon. And finally, 6, the diſtinction of the different 


relations, which verbs denote, or the conjugation. The Eng 


47 language 13, with reſpect to the inflection of words, very 


{imple 
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fimple, or rather defective; for, of the ſix modes of infleion 


above ſpecified, three only are known in Engliſh ; namely, the 


formation of the plural, the degrees of compariſon, and the 


conjugation. As the adjective here is in no manner different 


from the adverb of quality, and as the ſubſtantives likewiſe 


have no peculiar declenſion, there can be exhibited neither con- 


cretion nor motion in their form, 


1 F urther refletions on the ſulſnti ve. 


1. Divif on rof i it. 
Every part of ſpeech muſt be ſeparately conſidered i in gram- 


mar; it muſt be divided into its different ſpecies, and the in- 


flections, to which it is liable, muſt there be exhibited. The 
ſubſtantive juſtly occupies the firſt place, as it is the moſt im- 
portant word in ſpeech ; in the next place, the words which 
determine the ſubſtantive, namely the articles, adjectives, pro- 


nouns, and numbers ought to follow; after theſe the verbs, 


and finally the adverbs and interjections conclude the whole. 


As it is not my intention to write a grammar in this Efay, 


1I ſhall content al with making a few remarks upon each : 


part of ſpeech. 7 
The ſubſtantive i is he fn of a ſelf-ſubliftent thing, or a 


ſubſtance. This is either really and independently ſubſiſting ; 


or it is not ſubſtantially exifiſting, and only repreſented as 
ſelf-ſubſiſtent : the former 1s called a concretum, the latter an 
abſtr actum. The concrete thing is again divided i into four claſſes; 


for it repreſents either the name of an individual, the proper 


game, nomen Pi. oprium ; or that of a whole claſs of ſimilar in- 


8 2 | dividual 
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dividual things, nomen appellativum; or that of a multitude of 
things, in which no indryiduality is diſtinguiſhed ; a collective 


name, nomen collectivum; or laſtly, that of matter, nomen 
materiale, ſuch as iron, wood, ſtone, bread. 
2. The gender of ſubſtantives. 


Many languages divide all their ſubſtantives into certain 
claſſes, borrowed from the phyſical gender of the animal 


kingdom, ſo that all their words of determination, i. e. the ar- 


ticles, pronouns, adjectives, and ſometimes alſo the numbers, 


muſt mark the gender peculiar to every ſubſtantive. The 


queſtion now ariſes, whether this be likewiſe the caſe i in Eng- 


liſh. If we follow the common ſtatement of grammarians, we 


mult anſwer in the affirmative : but if we reflect upon the 
nature of the thing, we cannot allow the Engliſh ſubſtantives 
any ſuch gender as theſe words poſſeſs in the German, Latin, | 
and many other languages. The ſtrongeſt proof ot this is the 


abſence of all the genders in the determining words above 


mentioned. The perſonal pronoun of the third perſon, indeed, 


appears to prove the contrary ; for Be, He, and it, are really 


inflected according to the three different genders. But there 


is a great difference between marking the phyſical gender, 


where this diſtinction becomes neceſſary; and between claſling 


all ſubſtantives according to the different genders, although 


| they might refer to inanimate things, and to abſtract ideas. 


All languages practiſe the former expedient, though they do 
not make uſe of the latter claſſification ; and this is alſo the 


caſe in the Engliſh language. The Engliſh ſubſtantives, as 
 ſubſtantives, 
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fubſtantives, mark no particular gender; for if they did -ſo, 
their determining words: likewiſe ought to point it out; 


which however is not conſiſtent with practice. Hence this 


apparent | deficiency greatly facilitates the acquiſition of a 
language, which does not impoſe upon us the taſk of ſtudying 


the genders of nouns ; ſince it is obvious, that this diſtintion, 


in our preſent method of repreſenting objects to the mind, 18 


not attended with the leaſt advantage, that could in any de- 


gree compenſate this 1 inconvenience. 


3. Of the formation of the P tural. 


Since the words expreſſive of kind, or appellatives, may 


either relate to one thing of the kind, or to a plurality of 


things, the numbers ſerve the purpoſe of marking this double 


diſtinction. The formation of the plural, which in the Ger- 


man, Latin, and other languages i is very difficult, is remarka- 


bly eaſy in the Englith ; as it is formed by adding the letter 


gor the ſyllable es to the ſingular; and the few exceptions, or 


deviations from this rule, we find ſtated in x every grammar. 


&: 07 the E 


| ; a ; 4 | . . i o | - * 
To decline a noun, is to denote certain relations of a ſelf- 


fubſiſtent thing, by means of fimple radical ſounds, which are 


annexed to the word itſelf: for inflance, Haus, a houſe ; 


Hauſes, of a houſe; Hauſe, to a houſe; Hauſer, houſes ; 
Hauſern, to the houſes, &c. The Engliſh language does not 


admit of theſe inflections, and by rejecting them, ſaves much 


trouble and i inconvenience, Which attend the N declenſions, 


and 
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and the exceptions ſrom them prevailing in other lauguages. In 
Engliſh, therefore, ſome prepoſitions are uſed, which expreſs 


the infleQed caſes of other languages : 


are marked by the prepoſitions, namely the genitive or ablative 
of the Latin by the particle of, and the dat ive by to, both of 


and as two caſes only 


them are employed like all other prepoſitions, without diſ- 


tinction of numbers, or any other circumſtance. 
is ſtill a veſtige of a true declenſion remaining in Engliſh, 
which conſiſts of what is called the genitivus poſſeſrous (more 
properly  pofipoſitivus), \ which is pointed out by the letter , 


and made uſe of, when the genitive ſtands before its ſubſtantive 
without an article ; v. g. the king's ſpeech, the queen's brother ; 


inſtead of © the ſpeech of the King, the brother of the queen.” 


It is not difficult to diſcover, that this 's is a veſtige of tlie 
And as the Engliſh ſub- 


ſtantives have no variety of gender, this *s conſequently re- 


German genitive, des Kiniges Rede. 


mains unaltered, of whatever gender the word may be in other 


languages, 


U. Of the Artidle 


The article i 18 a part of ſpeech, which ſerves to diſtinguiſh ; 


different Gods. of abſoluteneſs in ſubſtantives, and is chiefly 
uſed with appellatives. 


the fame nature; ſuch as Hor ſe, bouſe, tree; which, from their 


very extenſive application, loſe a great ſhare of their abſolute | 


identity : 


owners and places, the hearer could never know, which indi- 


vidual horſe, houſe, or tree is meant, if this circumſtance 


Were 


Vet there is 


4 


Theſe mark whole kinds of things of i 


or, in other words, as they are common to many 
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were not determined by the article. I have ſeen horſe, has a 1 | 
very obſcure meaning, whence the hearer%is neceſſarily indu- | ” { 
ced to aſk, whoſe or what ſort of a horſe I have ſeen.—The 1 | x 

' pronouns and numbers, indeed, likewiſe ſerve to determine the N 4 
objects, but there is yet another determination requiſite, to N 
which they are not adapted, namely that of abſoluteneſs, N 1 / 
which f is expreſſed by the articles, . . Lo 
In the Engliſh grammars, three articles are re generally ms | ? 
merated ; the indefinite, which is ſaid to conſiſt in the prepo- „ 5 
ſition / in the geniti ve, and to in the dative caſe; the definite 4 
_ expreſſed by the word the; and the article of unity, @ 
or an, But this may be called true pedantry of the ſchools, 
by which we are led from one abſurdity to another. For I, ' 
who will allow himſelf to conſider the words of and to as ar- 9 
ö ticles, ſince they are real prepoſitions, which govern their re- 
1 ſpective caſes. 2. 1f theſe particles of and to repreſent the 
1 definite article, we muſt likewiſe grant, that in the expreſ- N | 
fions 4 the ting” and © 70 the king,” two different articles 
1 are uſed: before the ſubſtantive, VIZ. One that Is indefinite or 
1 undetermined, and another that is definite or determined, ſo 
. that one of them neceſſarily ſuperſedes the other: this, *ME 
[ ever, is a palpable contradiction. 3. The propoſed article of 
L anity is incorrectly expreſſed in its denomination, becauſe it 
. is liable to be confounded with the number one, and has ac- 
mually been confounded with it, by ſeveral Engliſh gramma- 
I rians.— The definitions and explanations of the articles, which — 5 | 
* appear in the uſual French grammars, are equally 3 e \ 
„ The Engliſh language admits only of to articles ; the definite — 
7 1 es — 1 
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—= tbe, and the indefinite -an before a vowel or mute +, and a 
before a conſonant. The latter, no doubt, has likewiſe a ten- 
dency to determine the ſelf-ſubſiſtent thing; but as it does 
this in a muich weaker degree than the former, it has received 
the name of the indefinite or undetermined article. I. The de- 
finite article points out an individual of a kind or claſs, that 
is already known and ſelf. ſubſiſtent : the emperor, ſignifies, ac- 
cording to the connection of the fentence, either the preſent 
N reigning emperor, or that emperor, of whom we were ſpeak. 
ing laſt; conſequently this article denotes one individually de · 
termined perſon, which is ſingled out from that claſs of indi- 
viduals, who are or have been emperors. II. The indefinite 
article an or a ſerves to mark 3 f, an indefinite ſelf- ſubſiſtent 
| thing belonging to a whole claſs, without pointing out a par- 
ticular individual; v. g. © an enemy Is not to be truſted,” i. e. 
t no enemy whoever. he be;“ 2, the ſpecies or claſs, to which 5 
2 ; thing belongs, as an undetermined ſelf-ſubſiſting thing, v. g- 
4 he was killed by a i i. e, © by one of the weapons 
called ſwords.” | 
Without any article may be uſed; ; I, proper nouns z be- 
wy they are already more accurately determined by means 
of the individual, to which they refer, than they could be 
through the articles; v. g. Cicero was an excellent orator; 
Call Enrope is in confuſion : excepting, however, when theſe 
nouns again partake of the nature of appellatives, i. e. when 
they may be referred to more than one thing; for inſtance, 
the elder Pliny, the little James. In like manner are the 
names of rivers and ſhips conſidered as appellatives, and con- 
nected 
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nected with the definite article ;—2, if a determined fingle 


individual is meant, and the whole kind or claſs is underſtood 


5 by it, in which caſe the Germans make uſe of the definite 
article; v. g. der Menſch ift verniinftig, man is rational ;” 
but in ſuch expreffions, the Engliſh make uſe of no article. 
3, if an indefinite number of fingle things, out of a whole 


claſs, is to be expreſſed ; or in ſuch cafes as require the inde- 


finite articlein the ſingular number; I want pens,” 1 in the 

ſingular, I want a pen:”—and 4, if merely the claſs, kind, or 
matter is to be denoted; as building is precious; or, it is 
ſine cloth. » In all theſe inſtances, the oblique caſes of the 


nouns are only marked by the prepofitions of and to in the 
genitive and dative, and by the ſenſe of the active verb itſelf : 


in the aceuſative, without tent any article. 


mW. of the Adjettive, 


In the 3 language, chat which is found to be change- 


able in the thing itſelf, is confidered in two different ways, 


namely, 1, as independent of the ſubſtantive or, at leaſt, not. 


in immediate connection with! it, in which caſe it is enunciated 


by the verb; v. g. der Mans ift gut, « the man is goad ;” or 
2, in immediate connection with the ſubſtantive, v. g. der ifi 


ein guter Mann, © that is a good man, where the German 


adjective is regularly infle&ed, according to the gender of the 


noun: while in the former caſe, it is uſed adverbially, and 


remains indeclinable. Hence ariſe two parts of ſpeech, names 


iy the adverb of quality, and the adjective, or the word ex- 
 prelhive of the property of the thing, which is derived from 
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the former, by means of the concrete ſyllables e for the fe- 


minine, er for the maſculine, and es for the neuter gender, or 


with the ſimple vowel e for all the three genders, when the 


definite article 1s connected with the noun. And as the Ger- 
man ſubſtantives not only mark different genders, but alſo the 
oblique caſes, it may be eaſily inferred, that the adjectives are 
liable to ſimilar inflections; a circumſtance, w which i is attended 


with conſiderable difficulties to foreigners, who apply them- 


ſelves to the ſpeaking and. writing of that language. In Eng- 
liſh, a much eaſier and ſhorter method i is practiſed, ſince the 
adverb of quality is, in no reſpect, different from the adjective, 
and may be combined with the ſubſtantive, without any in- 
flection: thus it remaing uniformly i in the ſame termination, 
whether we ſay, « the prince is powerful,” N the power. 
ful prince.“ Hence, too, the ae diſtinguiſh no plural; 


and as the Engliſh ſubſtantives | mark no gender, and are of 


themſelves indeclinable, the adjectives likewiſe canflet be i in- 
flected, and are in chis wende throughout managed like ad- 


verbs. 


The only :nfleAions, of which Fe are e capable, are 


the degrees of compariſon, which are formed nearly upon the 


plan of the German, by adding t to the poſitive degree the I- 
lable er, in order to make the comparatiye 5 and the ſyllable 
2, to form the ſuperlative : but very frequently theſe two 


degrees are expreſſed by prefixing to the an. adjeRives the 


| reſpective adverbs more and gf, 


IV. Of numerical words. 


The words denoting numbers are rarely introduced into 
8 Engiſk 
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Engliſk grammars, as particular parts of ſpeech, and frequent- 
ly they are not at all mentioned: we muſt nevertheleſs at- 
tend to ſeveral peculiarities in the uſe of them. As, with re- 
ſpe& to the idea combined with them, they are remarkably 
different from all. other parts of ſpeech, they certainly deſerve 
to be ſeparately treated. Numbers denote nothing that is 
diſcoverable in tlie things themſelves, as 1s the caſe with the 
preceding part of ſpeech ; but they eſtabliſh a circumſtance, 
namely that of numerical computation. | Beſide this peculia- 
rity, they are alſo diſtinguiſhed from the uſual words deno- 
ting circumſtances; by their immediate connexion with the 
| ſubſtantive, while the fornier can be predicated of ſubſtantives, 
by means of verbs only. Grammarians ought to diſtinguiſh 
the different ſpecies of numerical words; ſince they ſignify | 
either abſolute number without any collateral idea, viz. the 
radical or cardinal numbers, which may again be divided into 
definite and indefinite : ; or they are connected with the colla- 
teral ideas of order or ſucceſſion; claſſification, proportion, &c. 
All theſe words ate liable to many peculiar applications, which; 
however, Nabe _ to the province of grammar. 


V. Of the Pronouns. 


Pronouns are wotds determining the ſubſtantives, and de- 
noting thoſe changeable relations, which are indicated in the 
very act of ſpeaking, and the principal of which concerns the 
_ relative condition of the perſon. They are as various as the 


relations pointed out by them ; namely, 


I, perſonal, which refer to perſons only. Theſe may be far- 
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ther I,) definite, which are again divided: according to the 
three perſons, and' according as each of them is in the 


: angular or plural number. The firſt and ſecond perſons are 


= fulhciently determined by the relation, in which they appear 
in ſpeech ; hence there is no farther neceſſity for pointing 
out their gender. But the third perſon i is, of itſelf, wholly 

_ undetermined; and for this reaſon its gender is marked in 
the fingularnumber, by different words for each of the three 


genders. Vet as the Engliſh ſubſtantives, in general, ex- 


preſs no peculiar gender, the third perſonal pronoun ſer ves 


only to denote the phyſical gender of the perſon; for this 
reaſon all ſuch things, as cannot be diſtinguiſhed by being 


phyſically of the maſculine or feminine gender, receive the 
imperſonal pronoun 1; 2,) indefinite, among which this . 
undetermined Sable it occupies the firſt rank; a ſyllable, 


which indicates a determined ſubje& in ſo undecided a 
manner, that it does not poſitively follow, whether a per- 


fon or a thing i 15 underſtood by i it: v. g. © is ſaid; it was 
M r Pope; it is I 5 In like manner 1s uſed the improper 


| pronoum one, in as far as it correſponds with the German 


bt 


pronoun man or jemand, 8 ſomebody . g· to love one. 


. Reciprocal pronouns,. which properly belong to the former 


dlaſs, and are only uſed, when the predicate is again referred 


to the ſubject: * love myſelf,” &. 
4 Poſſe ffrve pronouns ſerve to determine the relation of poſ- 


ſeſſion, with reſpect to the perſon. They are either con- 


Junctive, when immediately combined with their ſubſtan- 


ves, © my houſe, your father ;” or abſolute, when they 
are 
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are predicated 'of ſubſtantives by means of a verb, as 
hkewiſe in anſwering a queſtion : v. g. © this houſe is mine; 
—whoſe father ealled? - yours.“ The poſſeſſive pronoun 
of the third perſon is, like the perſonal pronoun, again diſa 
tinguiſhed according to its phyſical gender, ſo that bis and 
Ber are uſed of things, which by the laws of nature are of 
the maſculine or feminine gender ; and in all other caſes 
the poſſeſſive pronoun . 


bl 


4. Demonſtrative pronouns, which denote the relation of the 
8 place with reſpect to the ſpeaker, ſo that the neareſt place 
is expreſſed by the words, this in the ſingular or theſe in the 
8 pl ural, and the moſt remote, by the reſpective words that 
or thoſe. 8 5 
5. Deter minative pronouns, which alvertain the ſubjeck, to 


which a ſentence is referred by means of the ſubſequent reci- 
procal pronoun. Io this number belong, partly the perſon- 
al pronouns be and: ſhe, when they are ufed in a determi- 
nate ſenſe, v. g. © he that, or who, fights with ſilver arms py. 
partly the pronoun fach, in which caſe it is accompanied by 
the particle as: «© ſuch as are loyal, &c.” ; ; partly alſo the 
ce pronoun of identity,” the ſame, with its further deter- 
minations, the very ſame, the ſelf ' ſame, and the very. 

6. Relative pronouns, which bring back the ſentence to a ſub- : 


ject, either previouſly pointed out, or connected with a de- 
terminative pronoun; of which claſs are, who, which, what, 74 1 


and that, | gs 5 1 
1 Interrogative pronouns ; ſerve to introduce a queſtion, for 
which 


wr he oa Wh DE OI EIOEN 
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which purpoſe e we make uſe of the relative pronouns, whos | 

which, and what. 

The pronouns, in general, and the perſonal pronouns, in 
particular, are very irregular in their inflection. This pecu- 
: liarity i is remarkable, not only in the Engliſh; but likewiſe in 
all the languages hitherto diſcovered : for the pronouns may 
be clafſed among the moſt ancient words in ſpeech; ; their ori- 
gin muſt be traced in the primitive ages, when the * 
of every nation was yet in its infant ſtate. 

A number of other pronouns are commonly enumerated i in 
grammars under the name of pronomina indefinita ; but as 
| | they exprefs none of the relations denoted by pronouns, they 7 

cannot be reduced to any of the claſſes before ſpecified. Be- 


ſides, many of them are fo pointedly determined, that no ra- 


1 tional being will conſider them as indefinite; for inſtance, all, 
whole, each, neither, every, &c. By far the greater part of 
them rather belong to the elafs of genefal numbers, viz. all, 
any, ſome, both, each, either, neither, every, few, much, no, none. 


Some again, as whole, certain, other, are with more propriety | 


„ among the agetuyes ; ; and others as ever and never, 


are in n reality adverbs. 


VI. 077 the verb. 


The verb is, in all languages, the moſt artificial and the mot 
difficult part of ſpeech ; becauſe men have contrived to point 
out, in immediate connection with it, very different and mul. 

tiplied relations. To denote theſe relations properly, i in the 
Various infleQions of the verb, is called by grammarians, 2 


conj ga te 
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conjugate. The verbs are divided into different ſpecies, arifing 
partly from their ſnification, — from cheir — and partly 

alſo from their conjugation. 

With reſpoct to their | gnification, they attribute ſomething 
to an object, which can either be conceived immediately in it, 
and i in this caſe they are called intranſitive, ſometimes too, but 
not very properly, neuter verbs ; ar they imply ſomething 
that takes place externally to it, tranſitive verbs; when two 
ſelf-ſubſiſtent things are required, the one of which is in an 
active, and the other in a paſſive ſtate. On this account, in 
many languages, the tranſitive verbs have two different forms; ; 
namely the active, when the ſubject is in an active ſtate, and 
the paſſive, when i it 18 ſuffering. The reciprocal verbs are true 
| tranſitives, with this exception only, that the predicate is 

brought back to the ſubject, by means of a pronoun. 
With reſpect to the uſe, the verbs are either perſonal, when 
5 their ſubject i is determined, or imper ſonal, when it cannot be 
aſcertained, and conſequently i is ſomething unknown. F arther, 
they are either perfect, when they can be uſed in all the dif- 185 
ferent relations, i in which the predicate can be placed towards 
the ſubject; or defeRlive, when they are uſed Tony's in ſome of 
theſe relations. OL 
| With reſpect to che conjugation, the verbs are called regular, Y 
when all their relative ſtates can be expreſſed conformably to 
one rule ; 3 or irregular, when they deviate from the eſtabliſhed 
rule. 


The relations, circumſtances, and collateral notions, which 
mankind 
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mankind have contrived to expreſs by the verb, are youu nu- 
merous. The principal of them are as follows. 
1. The form of the word, whether a verb is tranſitive, or in- 
tramſitive; and in the former . whether it Is _ 
or paſſive. 
. The mood or the manner, in which the predicate i 18 ſtated 
concerning the ſubject. This maybe done, a,) in a poſitive 
manner, implying truth and certainty ; hence the indicative 
mood ; b,) in an uncertain and doubtful manner, the conjunc- 
pong 1 0% by way of command, the imperative; and d.) 
without any reference to the perſon, the igfinitiue. — The 
participle, which is fometimes conſidered as a peculiar 5 
mood, deſerves no place here; fince it is properly an adjec- 
tive derived from the verb, and carrying with it the  colla- 
teral idea of e | 


3. The time, in which the prodicats ven to the fabject. 
This ſtrictly confiſts of three periods only, namely the preſent, 
5 paſt, and future; but as the two laſt are ſuſceptible of a 
great variety of farther determinations „not indeed ariſing 
from their own nature, but from the various relations of 
ſpeech, many languages expreſs theſe in the verb itſelf; and 
thus the paſ? time is again divided into three tenſes, the 
imper fect, perfect, and Pluperſect; in a fimilar manner the 
Future! is again reſolved into ſeveral ſpecies, 
3. The number of the perſons of the ſubject; and laſtly, 
5 5. The ſpectes of the perſon itſelf, whether i it is the firſt, ſe- 
_ cond, or third. 
To expreſs all theſe circumſtances and relations i in the verb 
3 ” itſelf, 
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itſelf, agreeable to the method adopte d in every language, is 


by grammarians called, to conjugate. Under this expreſſion, 


above ſtated, ought to be expreſſed by means of proper ſylla- 
| bles of inflection, attached to the root of the verb itſelf ; and 
"__ tive verbs are likewiſe conjugated in the active form; 2 
tive and the infinitive : in the indicative we make uſe of two 
tenſes, viz. the preſent, and a ſpecies of the paſt, the imper fect; 
but in the imperative, and infinitive, of one tenſe only: in 


each of theſe, three perſons, which however can be only i im- 


ders the prefixing of the pronouns neceſſary, 


niſhed them by certain verbs, that generally iadicate ſome col- 


* 
_ 


mation of which the Engliſh verbs are deficient, Theſe then 


tenſes ;—although feveral other auxili tary verbs are commonly 
_ enumerated. But, as the whole of this periphraſtical conjuga- 


tion has been formed merely upon the plan of the more com- 


X the 


however, we underſtand only this much, that all the relations, 


in this proceſs, the Engliſh language is retrkably ſimple and 8 
eaſy. It admits only of one form and one gender; for the in- 


„in this there are only t three moods, the indicative, the impera- 


both tenſes of the indicative, there appear to numbers, and 1 in 
perfectly marked by the verb itſelf ; a N which ren- 


" To denote the remaining relations, the Engliſh are e obliged 


to make uſe of circumlocution, or of indirect expreſſions fur 


lateral circumſtances, and on this account are called auxiliary 


words, becauſe they ſerve to expreſs thoſe relations, i in the for- 


conſiſt of the verbs, to be, for the paſſive form; 7 may, for the | 
conjunctive; to have, for the paſt; and 7 hall, for the future | 


plete Latin inflection of verbs, thoſe above ſpecified will anſwer 
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the preſent purpoſe ; ſince any other method of conjugating 4 
verbs, if carried on by ** words, 1s in * waren Pee 
riphraſtical, | | | 
| I cannot here enter upon the extenſive application and the 
; uſe of theſe auxiliary wards ; and therefore I ſhall only ob- 
: ſerve, that the tru-Stive ver rbs, 1 in the German language, are 


divided into two claſſes, according as the ideas expreſſed by 


| them partake more of the active or paſſive meaning. In the 


former caſe, they are accompanied by the auxiliary verb ba- | 
| en, 6. to have;” in the latter, by ſeyn, © to be;” v. g. er bat 
1 1 geſchlafen, © he has ſlept ; * but in another inſtance, er it ge- 
1 neſen, «© he is recovered.” This diſtinction, however, does not 
prevail in Engliſh, Sh all tranſitives are infected by the 
auxiliary verb, to have, without attendi ingto their ſignifica- 
tion Regular verbs are ſuch as preſerye the radical ſyllable ; 
| unchanged, and in which the inflection is carried on, in an uni- 
form manner, by means of fixed terminating ſyllables. Irre. 
| gular verbs either deviate from the eſtabliſhed ſyllable of in, 


N 


llection, or they frequently want it altogether ; for inſtance, 
T burſt ; imperf. J burſt ; participle, burſt or burſten ; or the in- 
flection takes place in the radical ſyllable itſelf; J bleed ; im- 
perf. I bled; participle, led; or where both deviations occur 
in the ſame verb; I beſeech ; imperf. I beſought ; partic. be- 
L feeched or beſought. The irregular verbs are, in all lang ages, 
' the moſt ancient and the moſt original: in tracing the ature 
and origin of them, we muſt reſort to the higher branches olf 
| etymology. In Engliſh we find the irregular verbs through- 


'Y . out derived from. the Saxo-Daniſh, in which language they 
| MT a | likewiſe 


\ 
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likewiſe appear in the irregular form; as, on the other hand, N 9 
the verbs formed from the French and Latin uniformly follow | 3 | 
the regular infleQion; 8 W 
| | 1 
vn. 07 the Particles. e f | 
| The N furniſh a ſubject of i inquiry, that would ho 3 —— - 2. 
; conſiſtent with the limits of this Effay. They are throughout | DN 1 f 


conſidered as adverbs ; ; fince they denote either a circumſtance 
in general, in which caſe the preciſe meaning of them reſults l 
from thoſe parts of ſpeech, with which they are immediately 
connected; or they point out a circumſt ance of itſelf, and in- 
5 dependent of any other part of ſpeech, in which ſituation they 
are called adverbs; or they relate to particular kinds of  cixcum.- 
- ſtances : thus the prepoſitions denote the relation ſubliting be- ns 


tween two ſubſtantives, i in which relation they have been placed ; 


| by the verb; as the conjunction: mark the relation between ſen- 
tences and their members Ehe laſt part of ſpeech, with which - 
grammarians conclude their taſk, compriſes the interjections. x — ol 
They expreſs the various fenſations or emotions of the mind, : 
: ſimply as ſuch, and miay be divided according to the various 
kinds of-theſe emotions, There are however ſome words, i. e. 
expreſſions of clear ideas, which are occaſionally uſed to de- 
note mere ſenſations; ; for inſtance, 16 0 ſad ! ! well a day! mn 


and for this reaſon they cannot, with ſtrig propriety, be called 
; interjeRtions 


Con-. 
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Concluſion. 

Since my intention, throughout the whole of this treatiſe, 
has been no other, but to ſhew in a curſory manner, that 
the Engliſh grammar is leſs arbitrary, and more ſuſceptible of 
rational treatment, than many philologers imagine, I muſt 
content myſelf, for the preſent, with this ſhort ſpecimen. 

If teachers and learners ſhould gradually adopt this method 
of etymological reaſoning, it will be eaſy to apply it to the 
ſyntax ; which, independently of this confideration, is much 
caſier and more conciſe in Engliſht han in other languages; „ 

becauſe the words, in the former, are depri ved of nearly the 
whole of : their infleftion. Indeed, by far the moſt eſſential 
buſineſs i in the ſyntax conſiſts, partly of a rational method of 

5 conſtruQting the ſeries of words, i in which the Engliſh language 

much reſembles the German ; partly of the proper uſe of the 

| participles, which diſplay N peculiarities i in the conſtrue- 

tion of that xt language, 


N 


ESSAY THIRD. 


On the relative merits aud demerits of Fohnſon's 
Englisb Dictionary. 


Fa Engliſh ate in poſſeſſion of a very copious Dictionary 
of their language, with which the late DR. SamvueL Jonnsot 
has preſented them, and of which the fourth edition appear- 


ed (London, 1773) with ſome additions, in two large Folio 


Volumes, compriling upwards of thirty Fn or Te 


| Sheets of letter@preſs *. 


As the completeneſs of this weuk, together with the criti- 
| cal and philoſophic manner, which the author follows, has 
been frequently the ſubject of great praiſe, not only in Eng- 
land, but alſo i in other countries, by recommending i it as a mo- 
del of a uſeful Dictionary for any language; 1 was indueed 
to think, that an accurate abridgment of this work might of 
itſelf ſuffice, to ſupply ſo important a defect in German lite. : 
rature. Nor indeed had I directed my views further, when 1 : 
reſolved upon publiſhing an Engliſh-German Dictionary, de- 
ſigned chiefly for the uſe of my countrymen. But upon a 
more minute inquiry into the merits of Johnſon's work, I 
very ſoon diſcovered, that this performance, notwithſtanding 
the many advantages i it poſſeſſes 10 s replete with great imper- 


fections. 


* This computation is made from the galt Edition, Lond. 1755. 
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feQtions.—As theſe imperſections are of ſuch a nature, as to 
exhibit themſelves more remarkably in an abrid gment, tran- 
{lated into German, than they perhaps do appear in the origi- 
nal; and as the principal utility, which the Germans expect 
from ſuch an undertaking, might thus have been much dimi- 
niſhed, I was obliged to ſubmit to a more arduous taſk than 5 
I was, at firſt, inclined to undertake. 
This afſertion will not be confidered as unj juſt, when 1 ſhall 
point out, individually; the principal requilites to a Di&tion- | 
ary, and remark wpon every point, how far Jobnſon has per- 
formed his cuty, and wherein Th have endeavoured to _— 
upon him. 
1. In the number of words. | 
2. In the value and dignity of every worde whether it be 
quite obſolete or current; and in the latter caſe, whether 
it is uſed i in the more clevated, poetical, ſocial, or = 
ſtyle, | 
2 3· In the Stammatical nature of che wand; to which I alſo re- 
- fer the onhography, the mark of the accent, and the pro- 
| nunciation. 
4. In the etymology « or derivation. 
F. In the decompoſition of the principal idea denoted by as 
Word ;—either by means of a definition, or by a ſynonymous W 
| German: word and in the analyſis of the 2 rent ſigni- Te 


; fications. 
6. In the illuſtration of words by examples; and, 


J. In the grammatical combination, or the uſe of every word; * 
with W to the ſyntax. 


Cen- 
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- Eonformable to this diviſion of the ſubject, I ſhall offer ſors 0 


1 upon each of theſe particular points. 0 
I. Concerning the number and the practical uſe of * 


1 expected to find the work of Johnfon in its greateſt perfec- 1 
| tion. In: a book, conſiſting of 2864 pages, large folio, and four = 
times reprinted, I hoped to meet with the whole treaſure, . 
or at leaſt with the moſt neceſſary and current words, of 
the Engliſh language. But, in this reſpect, my diſappoint- 9 
ment was great; and thoſe, who have conſulted Johnſon”: S 
Dictionary with the ſame view, will agree with me, that 
upon this very point he diſplays his weakeſt ſide. | We muſt 
however do him the juſtice to allow, that with reſye&t to 
terms of ſcience, and written language, his work is very com- 


ö plete; but it is defective in ſocial language, in the language 


of civil life, and in the terms of arts and manufactures. His 
defect in the laſt- mentioned branches, the author himſelf ac- 
knowledges in the preface, and makes this ſtrange apology for | 


it, that he found it impoſſible to frequent the work-ſhops by 
of mechanics, the mines, magazines, ſhip-yards, &c. in order 
to inquire into the different terms and phraſes, which are pe- 
5 culiar to theſe purſuits,” Vet this is a great deſideratum to 
foreigners, and conſiderably detracts from the merit of a work 
of this nature; for theſe are che preciſe caſes, in which they 
haye moſt frequent occafion for conſulting a Dictionary. To 
this head we may refer the names of plants, fiſhes, birds, and 
inſects, frequently occurring in common life, of which a 


great number are wanting in the work of Johnſon; though 


this deficiency might have been moſt eaſily ſupplied, as there 


| certainly 
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certainly is no want of botanical books and publications on 


Narural Hiſtory, in the Engliſh language. In order to ſhow 


the extent of this deficiency, in a particular inſtance, I ſhall only 


remark, that in the ſingle work containing the laſt voyage of 


Capt. Cook, in two moderate volumes, octavo, (publiſhed | 
1782) there occur nearly one hundred words, relating partly 
to navigation, partly to Natural Hiſtory, that cannot be found 


in Johnſon's or other Dictionaries. 8 


It will be admitted, that a dictionary of a NES ought | 


| to poſſeſs the greateſt poſſible degree of completeneſs, parti- 


15 cularly with reſpect to names and technical terms, which are 
more rarely employed in common language, and the meaning 
of which cannot be conjectured from the context. As ſuch words 
frequently become an object of reſearch, I have found myſelf 


under the diſagreeable neceſſity of filling up theſe chaſms, as a 
far as my time, my plan, and my ſources of information would 


admit. Thus J have increaſed the ſtock of words, occurring 
in Johnſon's and other Engliſh Dictionaries of diſtinguiſhed | 


merit, with a great number (perhaps ſeveral thouſands) of 


words which were wanting ; eſpecially ſuch as concern the | 
objects of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, of the Engliſh 
conſtitution, and of various other departments. With regard 


to the laws, manners, and cuſtoms of England, I have availed 
myſelf of the well known work of Entick. 


The proper names of countries, places, and perſons, when 


deviating from the genuine orthography, I have likewiſe more 


7 correctly ſtated, and added ſuch as have been omitted! in 1 John- 


ſon's and other dictionaries, 


For the improvement of terms in | ſocial language, I am 


much 


ont AAAS IO gre et 
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much indebted to Boyer's Engliſh | and French Dictionary. 
| But as I had, in this reſpect, placed more confidence in John- 
ſon than 1 could juſtify after a careful examination of his 
| work ; and as, on this account, I did not beſtow the portion 
of time requiſite to a cloſe compariſon with other Dictionaries, 
i readily confeſs, that there remains much to be done yet, e- 
ſpecially with the aſſiſtance of the lateſt Engliſh productions 
in the department of Belles Lettres. For, i in latter times, the 
Engliſh language appears to have undergone the fame changes 
as the F rench and German, 
: II. It i is well known, that all the words of a language do 
not poſſeſs an equal value or degree of currency: ſome of them 
. are entirely obſolete, but ſtill occur in writings, which are ſtu- 
died in modern times, for inſtance, in the tranſlation of the 
Bible, in Shakeſpeare, Spencer, &c. ; ; ethers are peculiar to 
poetical language; ; again, others are current only in certain 
provinces, or in particular ſituations of life ; and ſtill others are 
vulgar, and exploded from the more dignified written ſtyle, a3 
well as from the polite circles of converſation, | It i is one of 
Johnſon' s great merits, that he has carefully attended to this 
diſtinQion ; ; I have likewiſe marked , in my Engliſh and 
German Di&ionary, with equal attention; and 1 have point - 
: ed out the moſt neceſſary of theſe diſtin&tions, by 1 means of 
ö particular figns or characters. 
III. Next to the preceding, I bes the grammatical de- 
fignation of every word as the moſt important part of a good 
N Dictionary: and under this head I place not only the ortho- 
graphy, the accentuation, and pronunciation, but alſo the daf- 
lification of a word, to whatever claſs it belongs as a part of 


2 y ſpeech ; 


' 
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ſpeech, and finally, its inflection; whether it be regularly or 
irregularly declined or conjugated. Upon this point, alſo, 
Johnſon is ia moſt inſtances very correct; excepting that he 
does not always diſtinguiſh the ſubſtantive from the adverb, 


and this again from the adjective; an imperfection which, 


with the aid of ſome general ideas of grammar, I have had no 
great difliculty to remedy.—In the ſpelling of words, Johnſon 
has adopted the method prevalent among all ſenſible people, and 


conſigned the orthographic diſputes to thoſe, who, from want of 


more important knowledge, have no other means of obtaining 


reputation, For my part, I ſaw no reaſon for differing from 


Johnſon on this head.— The proper accentuation is, in the 


Engliſh language, one of the moſt difficult points. The cauſes 


of this difficulty muſt be obvious from the remarks upon the 


5 accent, which 1 have premiſed in the ſecond Eſſay. The great- 


er number of Engliſh Dictionaries, therefore, have conſidered 3 


it as neceſſary, to mark that ſyllable, which i is accentuated i in 


a word. Nevertheleſs, they have committed the common er- 
ror, that the reader! is never certain, whether an accentuated 

| ſyllable muſt be pronounced with the grave, i. e. extended, or 
acute, i. e. ſhort tone of the voice ; for inſtance, Blcod and room, 


are marked with the ſame accent ; though the former be pro- 


"nounced ſhort, and the latter long. In this matter Ihave fol- 


lowed Johnſon, nearly as far as the middle of che letter A; 
but as the true pronunciation is thus very im perfectly mark- 
ed; and as I was ſucceſsful enough to diſcover this common 


error, I began very early to differ from him and his colleagues ; ; 


and, conſequently, from the middle of the firſt letter, I | have 


endea- 


- 
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endeavoured to diſtinguiſh carefully the length of an accent u- 


ated ſyllable by a mark drawn from the left towards the 


right, and the ſhortneſs of it by a mark running from the 
right towards the left. In the remaining part of grammati- 


cal determinations of words, I have followed Johnſon as my 
: guide, and carefully diſtinguiſhed the neuter from the active 
form of verbs : though, In a few inſtances, I have been in- 
duced to differ from him, when he had miſtaken the neutral 


| uſe of an active verb for a neuter verb. 


IV. The proximate derivation of a word is a matter of i im- 


portance in all languages; for upon this circumſtance depends 


not only the full idea or intelligibility of words, but likewiſe 
| their orthography. Johnſon has ſenfibly perceived this dif- 
ficulty, and conſequently has ſhortly pointed out the immediate 
derivatives, — 15 caſes where he was acquainted with them; 
and I muſt add, that he has done it in ſuch a manner as ap- 


peared to him the moſt proper.” For, upon this particular 


head, his Dictionary! is very defective. When an Engliſh word 


1s derived from the French or Latin, he does not eaſily miſ- 


take its proximate root: in words, that are obvious deriva- 


tives of familiar Anglo-Saxon terms; he is equally ſucceſsful. 


But! in moſt other cafes, he proves himſelf a ſhallow etymo- 
logiſt: and as his own notions of the origin of languages were 


not very clear, he 1s frequently led into great errors. Thus 


be conſiders the words, with whoſe origin he is unacquainted, 


either as fortuitous and cant words, or he derives them fre- 
quently in the abſurdeſt manner from words nearly correſ- 


ponding in ſound, while he aims at explaining them in three 


Ll 
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or four different way $ ; for inftance, © to chirp,” derived from, 


« to chear up, to make cheerful, &c.” yet this word obviouſ- 


ly comes from the vernacular German, fſcbirpen or xirpen, 


< to twitter like birds.” This may ſerve as a ſpecimen of the 


manner, in which he ſearches for the ſoufce of one river in 
the mouth of another, which 1s altogether different from the 
former. Here I have had frequent opportunities of correcting | 
nim; particularly as SKINNER was his principal hero in ety- 
mology, and as Johnſon himſelf was unzoquainted with 
the German and other languages related to it. But in caſes, 


| where the derivation of a word required laborious refearches, 


ſuch as would have occupied much room to little purpoſe, I 
have rather paſſed it, over altogether, becauſe the like words 


are generally conſidered as radicals, or as proper names. And 
as the object expreſſed by a word of this kind muſt be repre- : 


ſented by a ſenſible exhibition of che thing itſelf, the method 
of rendering it intelligible, by a probable derivation, is but a 
| negative advantage; though the etymology of it might be eſ- 
tabliſhed by a far-fetched analogy with other words. 
Upon this occaſion, J cannot omit mentioning a circum- 


| ſtance of ſome importance tothe philoſophic Inquirer into the 


ſtructure of languages. There are, in Engliſh, as well as in 5 


all other languages, a great number of words, which are pro- 


nounced and written perfectly analogous to one another; al- 


though it can be proved, that they are derived from very dif- 
ferent roots. Such are, for inſtance, the German words, Bar, 25 
Hock, Hund, Katze, &c. and the Engliſh words, ce arm, buxom, 
cock, &c. To conſider words of the ſame ſound as of com- 
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mon origin, and to treat them as ſuch, diſcovers a very ſuper- 


ficial knowledge in languages: : befides, this method i is attend 


ed with the ſingular effect of miſleading the ignorant, who 
form the ftrangeſf combinations of ideas, when they attempt 
to derive the different fignifications and applications of # word 

| from one common root. Johnſon was aware of this! impro- 
priety, but he has not always been ſucceſsful enough i in ob- 
viating it. Hence we frequently meet with ſuch a number of 
ſignifications crowded upon the ſame word, that i it is a matter of 

_ aſtoniſhment, how they. happened to meet under the ſame 


head. For this reaſon, I have ſeparated the different ſignifica- 


tions of monotonous words by means of numbers, and have 
endeavoured to ſhow the derivation of each; when I was ena- 


5 bled to do this 1 in A ſatisfactory manner. 


V. To aſcertain the principal and peculiar fignification of = 


i word, from which the others, if there be any, muſt be de- 


rived, has been my next employment. This, indeed, is al- 


ways the moſt diffieult point in a Dictionary; ; a point, which 
not only preſuppoſes correct ideas of the origin of languages, 
but alſo the moſt preciſe knowledge of every word, and of its 
uſe from the earlieſt periods. The whole of this knowledge 
muſt be founded upon a ſufficient number of works, written 
by men who lived in the different ages, in which the language ; 
was ſpoken. Bat as we poſſeſs no ſuch number of works in 


any language, as is ſufficient to make us rcquainted, with all 


the words, that are or have been current in it; it may be | 


caſily conjectured, that the primitive bignification of every 


word cannot be pointed out with preciſion. But even in caſes 


where 
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where this is poſlible, it requires the moſt careful examina⸗ 
tion of all the ancient monuments of a language, that are {till 
preſerved, together with much found philoſophy, in order to 
avoid falling into dreams and fancies, and deriving, in an arbi- 
trary manner, the words from one another. | In etymology, as 
ſoon as it carried him beyond the proximate derivation of a 
£ word, my predeceſſor has not been very ſucceſsful. For, even 


in the latter caſe, he relied too much upon the authority of 


others; and it evidently appears from his Dictionary, that the 
: ſtructure of language did not induce him to philoſophical in- 
| quiries. Oa this account, we can form no great expectations, 


and we muſt be ſatisfied with his claſſification of the different 


meanings of words, ſo as they in every inſtance appeared to 
him moſt proper. His want of knowledge in etymology, : 
Z however, 18 attended with this advantage, that it has guarded 
him againſt A thouſand follies, to which the pſeudo-etymolo- ; 
[ 5 . giſts, of all languages and climates, are very liable. 
* . . foreigner, I could not eaſily remedy this deficiency in 
the claſſification of words,. unleſs it had been my inclination to 
1 proceed upon arbitrary principles, which onght not to be in- 
troduced into the philoſophy of language. Vet I have cor- 
rected another, perhaps more important, error. Johnſon is 
uncommonly liberal with a variety of ſignifications, particu- 
larly in ſuch words as are frequently uſed ; for in theſe, the 
3 pointed out by him, are almoſt endleſs. Thus he 
has given ſeventy different fignifications of the verb, to go . 
7 ft y- nine of the verb, to and; &c. and he might, without 
great difficulty, have produced the Jindle of that number, if 
„ 3 z * 
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he had proceeded upon a ſimilar plan.—In theſe verbs, as well 


as in many hundred other cafes, Johnſon has obviouſly and 


5 uniformly confounded the various applications of one and the 


ſame meaning, with the different fignifications themſelves, 


| Hence I found it neceſſary, to reduce many of his ſignifica- | 


tions to one general idea, and thus to ſave the realer the 


trouble of ſearching for the accurate idea of the word in queſ- 


tion among a number of ſimilar ideas, and of frequently miſs- 


ing the true meaning of the word altogether, In order to 


perceive this inconvenience, 1- requeſt the reader to compare 


with one another the words, ground, form, and many others of 


= fimilar tendency. | 


It is a very common practice among the compilers of Die- 


tionaries, to point out the ſignification of a word, by means of a 


ſy nonymous expreſſion uſed 1 in another language. A ſmall ſhare 


of correct philological knowledge muſt convince every one of | 


the impropriety and diſadvantage of this practice. There are no 
words completely ſynonymous in any language ; nor can any 
two words, from different languages, be conſidered as ſynony- 


mous. And although i in languages, that bear ſtrong marks of 


affinity to one another, there ſhould be two words of common 


origin, or even radically the ſame, ſuch as © ground” with : 


it 


the German Grund; © to go,” with the German geben; they 


| ſtill deviate in the indired ſignifications, or, at leaſt, in the ap- 
plication to individual caſes. The ſafeſt and moſt rational me- 


thod, therefore, is to reſolve every ſignification into other 


words, or to give a clear and, if poſlible, conciſe definition of 
J am ſenſible, that in this manner the idea of a word can- 
3 Ys nn not 
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not be exhauſted, nor is it poſlible to point out this idea with, 
all its ſhades and ſubtle modifications. I further admit, that 
this developement of the idea 1 15 not in all inſtances practicable 5 
 fince the meaning of a word, i in many caſes, is ſo obſcure that 
it cannot be made perſpicuous. Yet, at the ſame time, where : 
this expedient 1 is applicable, it affords the moſt certain method 
of exhibiting a competent notion of every word and i its ſigni- 
fcations; while it ſerves to promote a clear and juſt know- 
: ledge of things i in general. Tunis, therefore, i is one of the moſt | 
Important advantages of Johnſon's Di&ionary : for the author | 
poſſeſſed a very happy talent of diſplaying the idea of a word | 
nin a conciſe, intelligible, and pertinent manner. In this reſpect, 
1 have throughout followed bim as my guide, except where I g 
was obliged to contract the fignifications of words, which he 
Had unneceſſarily accumulated, and conſequently to ſearch for : 
an appropriate and more comprehenſive idea. = 
Johnſon has not avoided the common error of lexicograph- 
ers, who have cither negleQed to ſtate the names of plants and 5 
animals, or have done it in a very vague and undetermined 
manner. He commonly diſmiſſes the names of vegetables with . 
| the addition, 4 Plant.“ 155 Thus he forſakes the reader, where 
2 guide is moſt anxiouſly looked for. I have endeayoured to 
fupply this deficiency, by adding a number of names from the 
three kingdoms of nature, together with the \yſtematic name 
of Linnzus, to every plant, i in order to prevent any miſtakes. 
1 As the Germans, according to the different provinces, make uſe 
of a variety of names for one and the ſame plant, the addition of 


the Linnzan name was indiſpenſable, It is now to be hoped, 
that 
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that none of their numetous tranſlators from the Engliſh, 

will, in future, be induced to tranſlate the word ** pine-apple, * 

ET ananas, by the German expreſſions « Tanizapfen, or Fich- 

| tenapfel,” which fignify the reſpective productions of the fir- 

and Pines trees; Abies, and Pinus Lin. ; while the pine-apple 
3 the produce of the Bronelia Anaiias Lin. Such miſtakes 

| have been frequently committed in German books on garden- 
ing; ; and, in the imperfeck ſtate of the Engliſh-German Dic- 
tioharies hitherto. publiſhed, it was not ar ys matter to 

a avoid them. : 

| VI. In ordet to tapply the zmperfett defitiitidns of words, 
the ſighifleation of which cannot be fully collected from the 
notion contained i in the definition, i it is a neceſſary point in a 
Dictionary, to illustrate them by examples. F. rom theſe . 
luſtrations, this additional advantage reſolts, that the gramma- 


_ tical uſe of a word, and its combination with other parts ft - 
ſpeech, can be rendered more conſpicuous. Johnſon i is very 
liberal with his examples, and not unfrequently prodigal to 
exceſs. The greater number of them, he has extracted from 
poetical works, as he had employed much of his time in pub- 
— liſhing the Engliſh poets. I have made it my ſtudy, to hold a 
middle courſe, and to ſelect from the rich ſtore of Johnſon? 8 


examples the moſt conciſe and pertinent, eſpecially i in ſuch 
caſes as appeared to require an example, to ſhow the preciſe 
meaning or the grammatical uſe of a word. As, however, his ; 
examples and the whole ſtock of his words principally relate 
to the language of authors or © written language ;” I have 
endeavoured to ſupply the obvious want of examples for the 


4 De. purpoſes 
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purpoſes of ſocial life, from the above quoted "Engliſh and 
French Dictionary, by - BoyER ; a work, the phraſes and ex- 
emplifications of which are principally of the latter kind. 
VII. Concerning the practical application of words, when 
in connexion with others, Johnſon has beſtowed great atten- 
tion upon the moſt important caſes, in which every word may 


occur. His accuracy in this reſpect has indueed me to adopt 


his examples, without attempting to change or improve them. 
To conclude this account, I ſhall add ſome remarks, which 


| excluſively concern the publication of my own Dictionary.— 


It is a common error of the moſt, if not of all, Dictionaries 


which appear with German explanations, that the authors of 
them not only pay no attention whatever to the propriety and 
dignity of the German expreſſions and phraſes, but likewiſe 


that they are very ſtudious to find the moſt abſurd and vulgar 


words i in the German, and to make uſe of them for the illuſ- 


tration of foreign words; 1 though the latter ſhould not hold 


out the leaſt inducement to this outrage, The injury thus oc- 


caſioned to inexperienced ſtudents of languages, who moſt fre- 


quently ſtand in need of ſuch books, is much greater than is 


commonly imagined ; becauſe their taſte or intellectual diſ- 


cernment is thereby for ever depraved. And what muſt be 


the ideas of foreigners, reipecting the German (as they can- 


not avoid mak ing uſe of ſuch books), when they diſcover in 
them the eſſence of all that is obſcene and vulgar, inſtead of the 
more politbed language of authors? What muſt an Engliſh- 


man think of us, when he finds in our Engliſh German Dictio- 


naries, “ gormandizer” tranſlated Saumagen ; * to gorman- 


dize,” 
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dize, ein Saumagen ſeyn ; © gangrel,” ein grofſe lange Strunze . 
Similar indecencies occur in every page. A ſmall degree of 
common ſenſe would have prevented the inſertion of this traſh 
into our Didionaries, while it would have taught the com- 
pilers, to render the expreſſion with becoming dignity, I have 
exerted. myſelf to ſhun the like inelegant terms and phraſes, 
even in thoſe caſes where the Engliſh word might have afford- 
ed an opportunity of uſing them ; for I have rather ſubmitted 
to the taſk of circumlocution, than to the ane of mean 
and indecent words. 
There 1 Is another remark to be made, relative to the ortho- + 
graphy of the Engliſh. Johnſon has given a ſeparate analyſis 
of every compound word, after having firſt printed the words 
in a combined ſtate. In order to ſave room and trouble, I 
have thought proper to point out the compound words imme- 
. diately i in the order of the alphabet. F or this purpoſe 1 have 
almoſt throu ghout the whole (for in ſome inſtances I may have 
overlooked it) divided ſuch words in the ſpelling, as © hope- 
1 leſs, black-ſmith, &c. e theſe words ſhould be read and 


5 conſidered as inſeparable *, 1 . 
2 2 | The 
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. 


3 + This method of 88 out 1 71 is profeſledly 
contrived to ſave room and the repetition of words; yet, at the 
ſame time, it is unavoidably attended with this Ad, that 
it may induce foreigners, to conſider a/l thoſe words, which are 
printed with a fign of diviſion, as ſeparable compounds.—Mr. 
Adelung might have eaſily obviated this inconvenience, by uſing 
different marks of ſeparation for thoſe compounds, the parts of 
wich are written ſeparately, as © party-man;“ and for thoſe, that, 
are contracted into one word, as © ſpite-ful.” 
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'The following Extract from a Critical Eſſay originally publiſhed in the Edin- ; | 
burgh Review for 1755, will, i it is hoped, be acceptable to the reader ;'as the i ideas | 


contained in it very nearly coincide with thofe advanced by Mr. Aprluxe; and 
| as it is now underſtood to be the production of the celebrated Dr, ADAM SMITH. 


A Dictionary of the Engliſh language, however uſeful, or 
rather neceſſary, has never been hither to attempted with the 
leaſt degree of ſucceſs. To explain hard words and terms of 
art, ſeems to have been the chief purpoſe of all the former | 
compoſitions, which have borne the title of Engliſh dictionaries. 

Mr Johnſon has extended his views much farther, and has 

made a very full collection of all the different meanings of 

each Engliſh word, juſtified by examples from authors of good | 
reputation. When we compare this book with other dic- 
tionaries, the merit of its author appears very extraordinary. 

Thoſe which i in modern languages have gained the moſt elteem, 

are that of the French academy, and that of the academy 

Della Cruſca. Both theſe were compoſed by a numerous ſ0- 

: ciety of learned men, and took up a longer time in the com- 
poſition, than the life of a ſingle perſon could. well have af. 
ä | forded. The DiAtiogary of the Engliſh language i 1s the work 
A of a. ſingle perſon, and compoſed in a period of time very in- 
4 = . conſiderable, when compared with the extent of che work. 
q | The collection of words appears to be very accurate, and muſt | 
X be allowed to be very ample. Moſt words, we believe, are 
1 =_ - to be found i in the Dictionary, that ever were almoſt ſuſpeed 
8 to be Engliſh ; but- we cannot help wiſhing, that the author 
Z had truſted leſs to the judgment of thoſe who may conſult him, 
and had oftener paſſed his own cenſure upon thoſe words 


EE which are not of approved ule, though ſometimes to be met 
with 
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with in authors of no mean name.—Where = work is ad- 
mitted to be highly uſeful, aud the executign of it intitled to 
praiſe ; the adding, that it might have been more uſeful, can 
ſcarcely, we hope, he deemed a cenſure of it. The merit of 
this Dictionary is ſo great, that it cannot detract from it, to 
take notice of ſome gefeQs, the ſupplying which, would, in 

our judgment, add à confiderable ſhare of. merit to that which 
it already poſſeſſes. "Theſe defects conſiſt chiefly: in the plan, 


which appears to us not to be ſufficiently grammatical. The 
different ſignifications of a word are indeed collected; but 


they are ſeldom digeſted into ſeveral claſſes, or ranged under 
the meaning which the word principally expreſſes; ; and ſuf. 
ficient care has not been taken to diſtinguiſh the words appar 
ently ſynonymous,” | Z 
It can import no reflection upon Mr. Johnſon' 8 DiQionary, : 
mat the ſubje& has been viewed | in a different light by others ; * 
8 and it is at leaſt a matter of curioſity to conſider the different 8 
views, in which it appears . Any man Who is about to com- 
: poſe a dictionary, or rather a grammar of the Engliſh lan- 
. guage, muſt acknowledge himſelf indebted to Mr. J. for a- 
| bridging at leaſt one half of his labour. All thoſe who arc 
under any difficulty, with reſect to a particular word or 
phraſe, are in the ſame ſituation. The Dictionary preſents 
them a full collection of examples; from whence indeed they 
are left, to determine ; but by which the determination is 
rendered eaſy. In this country *, the uſefulneſs of 1 it will be 
Z ſoon felt, as there i is no ſtandard of correct language in con- 
verſation, 11 our recommendation could 1 in any degree incite 


N Scotland. 1 „ 
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tothe peruſal of it, we would earneſtly recommend it to all 
thoſe who are defirous to improve and correct their language, 
X frequently to conſult the Dictionary. Its merits muſt be de- 
termined by the frequent reſort, that i is had to it. This is the 
moſt unerring teſt of its value : criticiſms may be falſe, pri- 

vate judgments ill-founded ; but if a work of this nature be 
much in uſe, it has received the ſanftion of the public P 
probation,” | | 
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